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«t An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


In Seattie, Washington, far from home. Home- 
sick. Lingering doubts and apprehension about 
the welfare of his family in Madison, N. J., 
3000 miles away. 

He filed a telephone call, and a few minutes 
later the operator signaled. 

A crisp, “‘Go ahead, please!’’ and then across 
the plains, mountains and valleys came to him 
the reassuring tones of a familiar voice. 

‘Setting free the human mind as by a miracle,”’ 
is how this man describes long distance calls. 

And business doubts are banished just 
as quickly. Whether in business or per- 
sonal matters, telephone calls will quickly 





clear the worries off your desk and out of your 
mind. You will be surprised how little long 
distance calls cost. 

Under the new station to station day rates, 
Los Angeles to Chicago is only $6.25. Denver 
to St. Louis, $3.50. Miami to Atlanta, $2.80. 
Dallas to New Orleans, 
Cleveland, 80c. Atlantic City to New York, 
zoc. Baltimore to Philadelphia, 7oc. What dis- 
tant calls could you make to advantage, now? 

The station to station day rate from the 
Statue of Liberty to the Golden Gate is 
. . Calling by number takes 
Number, please? 


2.20. Pittsburgh to 


only $9.00. 
ae 
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They T hought 
I Would Be ‘Scared Stiff 


THE ROTARIAN 





—But I Swept Them Off Their Feet/ 


called 


they 


friends had always 


Nee 
1 me a shrinking violet - 


said I was actually afraid of my own 
And so when I volunteered 
to speak before a giant mass meet- 
lifelong friend, 
who was running for 


shadow. 


ing in behalf of my 
Tom Willert, 
Mayor, they looked 


a forceful speaker almost over- 
gav I description ot 


made me 
night. | them a brief 
the way in which I had learned to dom- 
inate one man or an audience of thousands 
—how to say just the right words at the 
right time, how to win and hold the at- 
tention of those around me, how to ex- 
press my thoughts simply and clearly, yet 
in a pleasing, interesting and amusing way. 
and they were 





at me in amazement. 
In fact, some of 
them actually tried 
to persuade me to 
give up the idea, 
hinting that I weuld 
do Tom more harm 
than good. 
The night of the meet- 
four or five of my 
most intimate friends 





What 20 Minutes a Day Will 
Show You 


How to talk before your club or lodge. 
How to address board meetings. 

How to propose and respond to toasts. 
How to make a political speech 

How to tell entertaining stories. 

How to make after-dinner speeches. 
How to converse interestingly. 

How to write letters. 

How to sell more goods, 

How totrain your memory. 

How to enlarge your vocabulary. 
How to overcome stage fright. ee 
How to develop self-confidence. _ 
How to acquire a winning personality. 


dumbfounded when I 
told them that I had 
accomplished all this by 
simply spending twenty 
minutes a day in my 
own home on this most 
fascinating subject. 
* * 

There is no magic, no 
trick, no mystery about 
oming a powerful 
and convincing speaker 








collected on the plat- How to strengthen your’ will-power a brilliant, easy fluent 
orm. They frankly and ambition. conversationalist. You, 
told me th: t they fs 4 How to become clear, accurate 3 on ae 
I a 1ey lat thinker. too, can conqut r tim d- 
come to see the laugh- How to develop your power of con- ity, stage fright, self- 
ter—to watch me make Hl Rage anes f : , consciousness and 
f - ° ; ny si ion. . . 
a fool of myself. As I oe ee eee + or ee bashfulness, winning 
IL- 
valked toward the advancement in salary, 
speaker’s table I could hear them whisper- popularity, social standing and success. 
ng and laughing among themselves at my Now, through an amazing new training 
coming downfall. One of them had even you can quickly shape yourself into an 


bet $5.00 that I wouldn’t last three minutes. 

\nd then came my little surprise. For I 
proce eded to sweep that great audience off 
its feet—I actually made them stand up 
and cheer me. Once when I was stopped 
by applause I glanced behind me and got a 


glimpse of my friends sitting open 
mouthed with amazement. 
After it was all over they crowded 


round me and demanded to know how on 
earth I had been able to conquer my ter 
rible timidity—my awful clamishness—so 
miraculously. 

Smilingly, I told them how I had sud- 
denly discovered a new easy method which 


dominate one 


oped by one of 


bring out and develop their own 


influential speaker able to 
man or five thousand. 

This new method of training was devel- 
America’s eminent special- 
Speech. Through this 
training he has raised thou- 


outstanding, 


ists in Effective 
wonderful 


sands from mediocre, narrow ruts to posi- 
tions of 


greater 
simply 


prestige and wider 
by showing them how to 
individ- 


influence, 


ual, undeveloped abilities. 
In 20 Minutes a Day 


advantage of this new method is 


The 


that it is so delightfully simple and easy 
that you cannot 


fail to progress rapidly. 


actually 


Right from the start yo u will find U 
it is becoming easier and easie1 ( 
press yourself to others T housands h 
proved that by spending only 20 minut 
a day in the privacy of their own hom 


they can acquire the 
easily 


at the g 


ability to speak 
and quickly that 
reat improvement in themselves 


they are amaz 


nat 


i 


Send for This Amazing ory 








This new method of training is fu 
scribed in a very interesting und nformative 
booklet which is now being ser to 
mailing the coupon below. This bookl , 

low t Work Wonder with Vord I 
you are to new, eas m od 
enable you to ( T tawe . 
sciousness, timidity, bashful ind f 
those things that k p you sile w 

lesser get what they want b 

power of convincing peecl No 1 
who have made millions but thousan f ot 
ers have sent for this booklet and 

ing in their praise of y 

you can bring out and veloy 

‘hidden knacl the 1 ‘ 

You can obtain your copy al 

sending the coupon 


Now 
Sent 
FREE 


North American Institute 


3601 Michigan Ave., 


| North American Institute 


3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 

! PI nd me FREE 
1e€ase S¢ ] Ti¢ ‘ « 

! gatic copy of your 
| How te ’ Wonders 
| full information regarding 
| Effective Speaking 
I - 
| en 
I 
| Address 
I City 
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Dept. 


1409, Chicago, 
1409, Chicago, Il 
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—the experience of others is 
the cheapest experience we buy! 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR EXECUTIVES 


By Elliot Dunlap Smith 


Former Division Manager, Dennison Mfg. Co. 
An entertaining and scientifically sound book for all execue These are only a few of the questions practically answe 
tives on How to Deal Effectively with People. of the author's active experience in business, and 1 
Do you know how to handle departmental quarrels? executives. HUGO DIEMER says, “. . . cannot fail 


What do you do with disgruntled subordinates? ; ‘ ; 
How do you train people into better working habits? and hold the interest of executives in business and ind 


What is the best way to get groups to act together? $3.50. 


THE NEW WAY TO AMERICAN BUSINESS 
NET PROFITS ge ADVENTURE 








y99 











‘ ron EXeCTve? : 
By Fred W. Shibley aan ae By Mark H. Dix 
Vice-President, Bankers Trust Co., New York gutrore vonear sant ; “DIX GIVES A MILLION DOLLAR BUS! 





NESS TO WORKERS”—was a recent pres 


In this book, a successful business con- 





+ eatin sg 

sultant explains how the modern business ® poke headline. Here is the story behind it—ot 
ee es en ee a qeente j parture from Russia, success in America 
administration that great corporations have awe 9 : : _ eee ee a. Ca 
ic ed largely in + - a rears, An Ss . i business idealism that did not disappear wit 
earnec irgely in the pas en years. =e pr Ain re : ib 1 al 
amazing revelation of ALL aspects of . es sores success. n important liberal experiment 

- esis : a 
mt oe management—sales forecast, mar- sunoen 3 tans aE labor relations and merchandising, told i 

ja ore > Ms a f 

ket study, budget control, research, analy- way that also portrays a big business per 





sis, etc. $3.00. sonality. $3 00. 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


By John Francis Fowler, Jr. 


Vice-President, American Trustee Share Corporation 

Manager Statistical Department, Throckmorton & Co. 
An exhaustive reference work on growth, progress, organiza’ “Common Stocks as Long Term Investments,” says, “Ar 
tion, administration, handling portfolio, best promotion and portant contribution to a more general understanding « 
accounting methods, legal problems, etc., of all types of investment trust.” $5.00. 
American investment trusts. EDGAR L. SMITH, author of 


A Scientific Approach to 


INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 


By Dwight C. Rose 


Scudder, Stevens & Clark, Investment Counsel 
This book arrives at a sound conservative investment plan for of stock and bond values, etc. F. H. CLARK says, “With 
individuals and corporations through a searching analysis of this book the intelligent investor can decide what type o! 
the investment experience and accomplishment of 25 insur- security will perform the function he requires.” $5.00. 
ance companies in the past 25 years. Thorough discussions 








On Approval Order Form R 12 , 
HARPER & BROTHERS, My i IFE IN 
49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. I 
Gentlemen: Please send me postpaid for | 
ten days’ FREE EXAMINATION one | VER’ I ISING 
copy ol: | 
[) Psychology for Executives, $3.50 
{.] The New Way to Net Profits, $3.00 : 
[} Am American Business Adventure, $3.00 | By Claude C. Hopkins 
[|] Investment Management, $5.00 ° 
{|} American Investment Trusts, $5.00 } Former President, Lord & Thomas 
[|] My Life in Advertising, $3.00 z . 
(11 agree to remit $ .......Within ten days In this book, the dean of American Aes 
of receipt of book(s) or to return it (them). | writers, who made you buy Palmol: hs 
C)T enclose my check for $............- | Quaker Oats, Pepsodent, etc., etc., tells 
Please send C. O. D how he did it. The book takes you behind 
Name wee the scenes and shows you how many ‘2 
Address mous products have been marketed throvgh 
Ey eee oa advertising. P. W. LENNEN says, *! he 
NOTE: Books sent on prin hi wigs Be %. 8. I advertisers of this country could afford = 
and Canada. 1 pay $1,000 a line for this book.” $3.10 
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| Ourselves 





HE meeting of the Board, No- 
vember 19-23, gave opportunity 
meetings of various 
Roard committees. One of these was 

e Publications Committee, and be- 

1use tHe personnel of this committee 
it present includes Thomas Stephenson 
of Edinburgh, Scotland; William C. 
Achard of Zurich, Switzerland; and 
Joseph A. Caulder of Regina, Canada; 
there was special opportunity to dis- 
cuss the international aspects of edi- 
torial policies, and advertising and cir- 
culation problems. As a result of the 
committee’s deliberations it was antici- 
pated that new ideas would be set in 
motion which would make your maga- 
zine of still greater helpfulness among 
its world-wide circle of readers. 

* ~ ok * 

The December number is always a 
good place to announce special attrac- 
tions for early numbers in the New 
Year. We are glad to announce “The 
Moral Value of the Service Club Move- 
ment” and “The Thrill of the Pull,” as 
among the articles scheduled for early 
publication. The study of the inner 
meaning of service is by William 
Thompson Elliott, Vicar of Leeds, Eng- 
land, who has long exercised influence 
in Rotary International. The discus- 
sion of the struggle to get somewhere 
is by James H. Warburton of Marietta, 
Ohio, whom our readers will, perhaps, 
remember because of his discussion, in 
a recent number, of the appeal of the 
small town. 


also for 


* * * * * 

In Jariuary the editor will present 
the second of his studies in Anglo- 
American Contrasts. This will deal 
with social life, and like his observa- 
tions on business life in this issue, his 
second article will make some pertinent 
observations on our habits and cus- 
toms outside of working hours. “The 
New Japan” is a subject to be dis- 
cussed by Yusuke Tsurumi, a former 
member of the Tokyo Rotary club, who 
was recently elected to the Japanese 
House of Representatives, and who was 
a recent visitor to North America. 

* * * * * 

A copy of the November issue was 
mailed to every Rotarian in the Brit- 
ish Isles—this being the first time in 
recent years that THE ROTARIAN has 
made such a wholesale bid for addi- 
tional readers. While thousands of 
copies are already going to the various 
countries of the British Common- 
wealth, it is our hope that the maga- 
zine can be given a more adequate 
representation in the British Isles, and 
so materially widen the scope of its 
helpfulness. 
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Choice 


By Vivian Carter 


HE Lord, He said to me, “Sambo! 
You gotta go, you gotta go. 
You’se gonna live no more; instead 


I’se gonna make you something dead. 





Sambo, what would you like to be 





When you have given your life to me?” 


» » 





» 









I said unto the Lord, I said, 
“If you’se gonna make me something dead, 
Rather than anything else, I’d choose 

To be a bridge, and have my nose 

On one bank of a river wide, 7 
My toes upon the other side. og 


» » » 






Across my back they'd come 
Friend and enemy, fast and 
Man and beast, wagon and 


and go— 
slow, 


car, 





Jogging along from near and far, 
While underneath, unheeding me, 
The waters flow on to the sea. 

an 
If I were a bridge, mos’ blessed Lord, 
I'd give you service, ‘pon my word; 
Helping my fellow man in style, 
Philosophising all the while, 
Feeling more powerful than a king, 
Yet never doing a doggone thing.” 


ILLUSTRATION BY BERNHARDT KLEBOE 
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Ow Christmas Greeting 





T is more than a mere pleasure to 
set down this month a message 
of Christmas greeting to Rotar- 
ians in all the forty-four countries of 
the world, it is a priceless privilege. 











Ir is a heart-filling thought that in 
Christmas, despite the conflict of creeds 
and no-creeds, we have a festival that 
is one alike of religion and human fel- 
lowship, which honors a Man and a 
universal principle. 


Wuerever we meet, whether in the 
snows of the north or the sunshine of the 
south, Christmastide is the time when 
we speak and sing and think in terms 
of peace and goodwill among men. 


CT wart is a sentiment proved to be be- 
yond the power even of war to destroy. 
Fourteen years ago, men of the opposite 
armies went out of their trenches spon- 
taneously into No Man's Land and frat- 
ernized. Military authority frowned 
—but there were those in all countries 
who saw in those trench-truces a re- 
minder and a prophecy, that hate be- 
tween peoples was unnatural and un- 
endurable. 


In the hearts of those unwilling ene- 
mies was the common thought of home 
and kin, and each knew that the other 
had that thought. 


Fourteen years after the beginning 
of the war, we are firmly at peace, not 
only between governments but between 
peoples. 


CT ne spirit of Christmas is, however, 
not content nowadays with manifesta- 
tion once a year. It seeks to encroach 
on the domain of all the other days. Ten 
years before the war a movement was 
started which brought the spirit of fel- 
lowship to the common table once a 
week: ten years after its conclusion, 
men of that movement are meeting 
weekly in cities and towns of forty-four 
countries. 


Ar those meetings, in some coun- 
tries, there are seated next to each 
other men of every one of the great 
main divisions of faith, who find in 
Rotary something which, while it im- 
plies no compromise of doctrine, yet 
expresses in practice the spirit that is 
common to all. 


(Crristmas cheer is something to 
which we welcome the stranger so thathe 
ceases to be a stranger. Rotary cheer 
offers that same kind of hospitality, 
not only to the body but to the mind. 


CT ere is thus a natural link between 
Christmas and Rotary that makes it 
possible to sing our carols with the 
sense not merely of repeating familiar 
words for a special occasion, but of ex- 
pressing thoughts that are ours for 
practical expression “all the year 
round —the title, by the way, of 
Charles Dickens’ magazine, which 
meant if anything that the Christmas 
sentiment of which he was the greatest 
interpreter in literature was not for 
Christmastide alone. So we wish 


Peace and Gondwill To All Rotarians 
All Che Year Round — All The World Round 
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The New President of the U. S. A. 


HE ROTARIAN tenders its very hearty congratula- 
tions to the President-Elect of the United States, 
Herbert Clark Hoover, after one of the most strenu- 
ously fought contests in history, against an opponent whose 
poll in individual votes was remarkably heavy. The world 
watches contests for the chair at the White House with a 
keenness that it shows in no other political contests, per- 
mainly because history 
shows that no man ever gets to 


haps 


By Tue EbIToR 


Rotary’s Permanent Home 


The selection of a site for a permanent home for R 
tary International is still engaging the attention of 
special committee, but no choice has yet been recommended 
to the Board. At one of the committee’s recent meetings 
a suggestion was made and favorably received, that the 
building should be in a central location of Chicago, and 
given a name which would identify it with international 

activities generally, and be open 
to organizations other than R 





that position who has not /[f 
fought a rugged battle on the | 
field of life and good. 
The chief executive of the 
United States has it in his 
power, than any 
history by per- 


made 


more other 
man, to mold 
sonality. The incoming presi- 
dent is well known outside his 
own country for his work dur- 
ing and after the war as the 
chief feeder of stricken popula- 
tions. To him, Europe and her 


problems are familiar at first- 





hand. Rotarians, whatever their 
party sympathies, must all have 
the satisfaction of feeling that 
the cause of better understand- 
ing stands to be advanced by 


one who has already given serv- 
ice to it by practical work, 
when and where it was most 
needed. 

The President-Elect said in 


one of his last campaign 





tary, which are working to 
wards the betterment of inter- 
national contacts. 


Board Problems 

The interesting suggestion 
came before the Board at its 
November meeting to identify 
Rotary with a movement to r 
form the calendar, in which Mr 
George Eastman, who heads the 
Eastman Kodak Company, is 
actively interested himself. Th: 
Board considered, among many 
other things, methods to facili- 
tate voting at conventions, and 
to regularize the present in- 
formal procedure for selecting 
the additional three directors 
from overseas areas. Hithert 
it has been customary for the 
incoming Board at its first 
meeting immediately after a 
convention, to select directors 
from unrepresented areas. Lat- 
terly it has been customary for 








speeches, “We have in the last 
quarter of a century evolved a 
higher sense of organized coop- 


eration than has ever been 
known before. Civic associa- 
tions, chambers of commerce, 


trade associations, professional associations, labor unions, 
trade councils, farm organizations—these are so all em- 
bracing that there is scarcely an individual in our country 
who does not now belong to one or more of them. 

“Wherever these associations undertake high public pur- 
poses I wish to see active cooperation by the government 
with them. Such cooperation strengthens the whole foun- 
dation of self government and serves to maintain equality 
of opportunity and constructive leadership.” 

We may presume that service clubs were included in the 
term “civic associations” and note with pleasure the recog- 
nition given to their usefulness in public affairs. 


Herbert Clark Hoover 


President-Elect of the United States 
From portrait by John Doctoroff, member of Rotary Club of Chicago 


the outgoing Board to select 
and recommend Rotarians for 
this office. The decision of the 
Board in the matter will be 
published later. 

Where a Rotary club is located in a place to which 
Rotarians from all over the world may go on occasion, should 
the club be solely responsible for entertaining or otherwise 
looking after such Rotarians? The case came up in a prac- 
tical form before the November Board, when it was raised 
by the Rotary Club of Rochester, Minnesota, where is situ- 
ated the Mayo Clinic. The suggestion has been made 
that the visitation of Rotarian patients under examina- 
tion should be a responsibility not of the local club, but 
of Rotary International. The problem also arises in cities 
where, as at London, in 1925, a world exposition is being 
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held. A heavy responsibility falls on the city club if it 
s relied upon to take care of hospitality; similarly in places 
here there are foregatherings of Rotarians from all over 
the world, as at Geneva, during sessions of the League 
f Nations. Should somebody be appointed by Rotary Inter- 
ational, apart from the local club, to take care of visiting 
The decision of the Board on the matter of 
Rochester in particular, will be 
awaited with interest. 

The suggestion has been made 
that provisional] districts of Rotary 


Rotarians? 


should be formed in new countries, 
thus providing a skeleton organ- 
ization for extension work. 

A Rotarian who traveled an ex- 
ceptional distance to give service 
on an international committee was 
who came all 


Leonard Maddern, 





the way from Ballarat, Australia, 
in order to serve on the Commu- 
nity Service Committee, 
meeting was held at headquarters 


Leonard Maddern (of Bal- 


Mem- 
Service 


larat, Australia), 
ber, Community 
Committee 


whose 
in Chicago on November 12th. 


International Boys Work Council 


The International Boys’ Work Council, in the founda- 
tion of which Rotary had a considerable part in 1925, will 
hold its Fifth Annual Conference at Washington, Decem- 
ber 10, 11 and 12. Present, as representing Rotary Inter- 
national, will be President Sutton and the International 
Secretary, Chesley R. Perry. The theme of the conference 
is, “Meeting the Needs of the Boy,” and the president is 
Mr. Benjamin F. Jones. Other Rotarians taking part in 
the conference will be Hart I. Seely, of Waverly, New York; 
William H. Campbell, Rochester, New York; Leon C. Faulk- 
ner, Dobbs Ferry, New York; Rowland C. Sheldon, New 


York City; Fred W. Rust, Boston; Ralph Amerman, Scran- 
ton, Pa.; George W. Olinger, Denver, Colorado; and 


Mahlon S. Drake, Jr., Newark, N. J. 


Canadian Activities and Problems 


The Board had before it for ratification the program of 
the Canadian Advisory Committee, which provides for the 
celebration of Dominion Day (July 1), Empire Day (May 
24), Armistice Day (November 11), Rotary Anniversary 


(February 23); for rural and urban acquaintance, 
patriotic addresses to students, exchange of speakers 
between clubs in different provinces, singing of “O, 


Canada!” and the nationa! 
anthem, and stressing of the ob- 
jects of Canadian citizenship on 
newly nationalized Canadians. It 
is sometimes supposed that all the 
difficulties in the way of forming 
Rotary clubs on the North Amer- 
ican continent have been smoothed 
away. A reminder that this is not 
the case comes from the province 
of Quebec, where it appears that it 
is no easy task to persuade French 





Photo: U. & U. Canadian business men to partici- 
Sir Squire Sprigg (of pate. Rotary is said by some 
London), Editor of “The French Canadians to be essen- 


Lancet”’ 

tially English in spirit, outlook, 

and technique, and to attract French Canadians the use of 
the French language is deemed to be essential. French 
Canadians are not easily converted to the noonday lunch or 
dinner away from home. It is to be hoped these difficulties 
will be smoothed away. 
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Notable Visitors to Chicago 


An interesting visitor to the Chicago Rotary Club during 
November was Sir Squire Sprigg, editor of “The Lancet,” 
visited 


ieading English medical journal. He America in 


order to be made an Honorary 
Fellow of the American College of 
Surgeons, and while in the States 


and Canada he visited many uni 
versity centers in order to exam 
ine into the training of American 
and Canadian medical men. He 
expressed himself very favorably 
with regard to the progress made, 


] 


and promised to give his impres 


sions in his journal. Another wel 
British 


during the fall was Viscount Al- 





come visitor to Chicago 


Phot Wide World. 


Viscount Allenby, Hero of 
British Campaign Against 
Turke y 


lenby, conqueror and emancipator 
of Palestine, who had a splendid 
reception from representative citizens. 


Events in the British Isles 


The Directors of Rotary International, Association for 
Great Britain and Ireland (R.I.B.I.), have appointed Mr 
W. Blair-Fish as organizing secretary and editor of “The 
Rotary Wheel.” 

The committee making arrangements for the Dallas Con- 
vention under the chairmanship of Rotarian Stanley Lever 
ton (London), expects to have a larger delegation even 
than at Minneapolis. 
Rotarians from the British Isles and Continental Europe 
travel on the same steamboat. 


Once again it is hoped to have al] 


Eugene Newsom (Chairman Aims and Objects Commit- 
tee) attended District Conference No. 14 at Littlehampton 
on Thursday, October 18, and a conference of the Voca- 
tional Service Committee of the London club on the twenty- 
third, before attending the meeting of the 
Advisory Committee in Paris. 


European 


A meeting of district chairmen, R. I. B. I., was held on 
November 19 and 20 in London. 





The Annual Conference of British and Irish Rotarians 

has been fixed to open on April 27 at Bournemouth. A 
— National Conference on the Wel- 

fare of Youth was held at 

Croydon, Surrey, on October 25 

to 30. Representative Rotarians 


attended. 

A proposal emanating from Ro 
tarian E. J. Burrow, 
International Service Committee, 
for organized tours of British Ro 
tarians to clubs on the European 
continent has brought 
responses from one hundred clubs. 


member of 


favorable 





Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son of 
Stanley Levterton (Lon- : : 
don), Chairman, British London are co-operating in ar- 
Isles “On to Dallas” rangements. A Conference of the 


Committee 


Thirteenth District of B. I. took 
place on Wednesday, November 14. We regret to hear that 
the chairman of District No. 4 (Yorkshire) Rotary, Harry 
Davis, sustained injuries in a motor accident immediately 
following the District Conference at Scarborough. 


Extension in Big Cities 


The second of the great English cities to develop a pro- 
gram of extension outside the central area, is Liverpool, 
which has already formed a club in Wallasey, and is in 
progress of forming new clubs at Bottle and Birkenhead. 
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The example of London, which has now about fifty clubs 
in the Metropolitan area, is one which deserves to be much 
more widely followed in cities which have clearly defined 
commercial and industrial areas. 


A Charter Surrender 


We regret to have to record that the Rotary Club of 
Warwick, England, has surrendered its charter to Rotary 
International. The circumstances of the case are that 
adjacent to Warwick is the very much larger town of Lea- 
mington Spa, in which the principal commercial and pro- 
fessional elements are to be found. Warwick by itself is 
not a sufficiently large town to be able to support a club 
apart from its neighbor. The Leamington club is active 
in Rotary, and may be relied upon to keep the movement 
alive in this particular section of “Shakespeare’s country.” 
Within seven miles a Rotary club is flourishing at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon itself, so that visitors to this district will 
suffer little, if at all, by the eclipse of Warwick. 


British Industries Fair 


A Rotary room will be opened at the British Indus- 
tries Fair, Birmingham, February 18 to March 1, under the 
supervision of District Council No. 6. The Fair, by the 
way, which is held annually, owed its inception to Bir- 
mingham Rotarians, who immediately after the war visited 
Leipzig, Germany, and were impressed with the possibil- 
ities of a similar fair in England. Rotarians are assured 
of a cordial welcome, and should communicate with C. A. L. 
Harvey, Ismere House, Nr., Kidderminster. 


Resignation of Commissioner Thomsen 


We publish on pages 50-51, a report from the European 


Advisory Committee, which met at Paris on October 
27-28. We regret deeply to learn that Rotarian T. C. 


Thomsen, special commissioner, and chairman of the 
conference, has tendered his resignation on account of his 
wife’s health, which necessitates his return to his own 
country, Denmark. “T. C.” is an outstanding example of 
a European business man, successful and widely traveled, 
who has been so taken by Rotary as to have been ready 
to sacrifice valuable years to give it exclusive service. He 
was president of the Copenhagen club, director of Rotary 
Internationa!, speaker on convention platforms in both con- 
tinents, and lastly, representative of the International Board 
in Europe. During the past year, he has successfully organ- 
ized clubs in 25 new cities and ten countries, and has spared 
no strength or effort in personal visitations. He has been 
ably seconded by Assistant Secretary Russell V. Williams. 


European Viewpoints 

It was to be expected that Eu- 
rope would, sooner or later, find a 
voice for characteristically Euro- 
pean ideas on Rotary objects and 
organization, and no doubt the 
Committee furnished opportunities 
for their expression. Among the 
matters specially raised, we un- 
derstand, were ways and means 
of controlling extension, boys 
work, community service, and in- 
ternational relations. 

Among the Rotary visitors to 
Chicago for the Board and Com- 
mittee Meetings during November was Otto Buihler of Vi- 
enna, whose classification is steel manufacturing and who 
was an active participant in the discussions of the Com- 
mittee on Club Service. 





Otto Béhler (of Vienna), 
Member, Club Service 
Committee 
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The Pacific Conference 
Elsewhere in this number will be found an accoun: o¢ 


the Pacific Rotary Conference held in Tokyo, Japan, 0, 
1 to 4, from which President Sutton returned saf 
November 12. Great interest was taken in the confi 
The ruling authorities in Japan, Prince Kuni, father 
Empress, Baron Tanaka, prime 
minister, and the minister of for- 
eign affairs, were guests of honor 
at a banquet which was one of the 
most brilliant lately held in Tokyo. 
The prince and the prime minister 
both expressed their appreciation 
of Rotary. 

President Sutton delivered a 
radio address explaining Rotary 
throughout Japan. The event at- 
tracted nation-wide attention, and 
has done much to bring about a 
better understanding between rep- 
resentatives of countries bordering 
the Pacific. 

Copies of “The Founder of Rotary,” by Paul Ha 
translated into Japanese, were on sale during the confe: 
ence, and can be obtained from District Governor Umekich 


Yoneyama. 
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Baron Giichi Ta 
Prime Minister of J: 


New Clubs in the Far East 


Application has been received from the first Rotary clut 
to be formed in Burma at Thayetmyo, which lies “on t! 
road to Mandalay,” half-way between that famous city and 
Rangoon, on the Irrawaddy River. We noted last month th 
formation of the first Rotary club in the Malay States, at 
Kuala Lumpor. 

Yet another new eastern country to be added to Rotary 
is Manchuria, where the first club was organized 
October, at Dairen. 


The Odysseus of Rotary 


James W. Davidson writes as follows from Constan- 


+) . 
tinople: October 10th 

It is a tough job here, but I am keeping my face toward Mecca. | 
believe I am going to succeed. May need an Aladdin’s lamp, though 
This place is everything that you can imagine the Orient of your boy- 
hood’s dreams to have been. 

The Arabian Nights Entertainment seems the logical literature for this 
place, and the tooting automobiles don’t work into the picture at all. A 
magic carpet flying by my window I don’t think would create any 
excitement at all. It would seem more in keeping with all there is about 
us, than an aeroplane would be. 

It seems good to get back once more to an atmosphere of rugs and 


spices and grotesque peddlers, and charcoal fires over which nuts are 


being roasted. The babble of many languages and the smell of many 
odors, rich and poor, dirty and clean, white, black and yellow; asses 
oxen, and camels. Will write you later at length. 


We are hoping to hear regularly from the commissioner 


in the same picturesque strain. 


As They Saw It Then 


The following appeared in the Chicago Record-Herald in 
February, 1912, and we reprint it as an interesting re- 
minder of how Rotary was regarded seven years after \t 
foundation: 


“IN THE BEGINNING” 


Thus it happened that one day in February, 1905, four Chicago | 
ness men, Paul P. Harris, Gustavus H. Loehr, Silvester S. Schiele, : 
H. E. Shorey, each of whom was engaged in a different field of c¢ 
mercial activity, hit upon an idea calculated to exemplify in a pract 


way the theory of co-operating in business. The members of this quar- 


tette were strong in the belief that good-fellowship, if properly d: 
oped, may become a powerful ally to commercial activity, thus upsett 
the time-honored theory that business and friendship won't mix. 


al 
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In Rotary we sometimes forget — 


The Human Factor 


—Till we are brought up sharp against it 
c Cc 


N most of our educational ad- 

dresses we refer to the Four 

Founders of Rotary. They were 

just business men wanting to get 
more together, and it was a long time 
before any of them—even the first 
Founder—suspected there was any 
ther reason for the get-together than 
fellowship. All the Codes, 
Constitutions, Programs, 
Standard Outlines, ete., have come 
down upon the movement as it has 
evolved. Until Sheldon perorated at 
Portland, in the phrase “He profits 
most who serves best,” hardly a single 
Rotarian thought there was anything 
else in Rotarianism than just being a 
Rotarian and a member of a given ex- 
clusive coterie in a given city. Today 
we discover that there are still Rota- 
rians in almost every club of the world 
who either do not 


Zot rd 


Platforms, 


By “ROTATOR” 








REMINDER, by a rather 

sceptical writer, that Men, 
even Rotarians, must be taken 
as one finds them. Though 
his experiences seem to be de- 
pressing, Rotator’s conclusions 
are those of an optimist. 








all, all plain men like good sense well 
expressed in good When, 
however, the expositor asks himself how 


words. 


much effect his words are going to 
have, he has an inward doubt. Yet 
human nature is still the same. Has 


Rotary a chance of doing what has not 





ceived answers mainly in the negative. 
There was no effect. How could there 
be? The individual could, if he liked, 
try to practice business according to 
the Golden Rule—but that was his “fu 
neral.” Only if he were able to prove 
that it paid would anybody imitate him 
and then because it paid. Most men, 
however, were in business for results. 
For one man to try “ethics” that he 
could not force on his competitors were 
to try suicide. If he did try to force 
them, or induce them, he would be met 
with more or less polite orders to mind 
his Hence a 


amongst a few, against Business Ethics 





own business. reaction, 
as an individual obligation on the singl 
Rotarian. Let’s talk about it as much 
as we like, in the hope of influencing 
general conditions, but when it comes 
to individual action each business has 
to look after itself! 





know there is any- 


thing ethical in 
the business, or 
don’t want to 
know. To all at- 
tempts to make 
them aware of it 
they oppose the 


Human Factor. 
ok * xe * x 


We travel from 
place to place with 
our minds full of 
abstract values— 
about the Ideal of 
Service in its in- 
numerable degrees 
of application, 
about the virtues 
of Education, and 
Attendance, Busi- 











* * + * + 


In many other 
of our Rotary 
talking-points 
find 
the 
contact 


we 
ourselves in 
same way in 
with the 
Human _ § Factor. 
Tell a Rotarian 


that he needs “Ro- 


tary Education” 
and you offend 
him. No man, 
least of all the 
most _ ignorant, 


likes to be told he 
needs any kind of 
education. The 
man who knows 
he needs it doesn’t 
need to be _ told. 








ness Methods, 
Community Serv- 
ice, and the ad- 
vancement of understanding, goodwill, 
and international peace. Then we enter 
a room, and are face to face with—the 
Human Factor. Among those present, 
in an assemblage great or small, is 
ever a percentage of people who are 
just themselves, nothing more or less 
—just plain men of business in a plain 
world of reality. They are prepared— 
or shall we say resigned—to hear 


things explained, and if they are elo- 
quently, forcefully, or even lucidly ex- 
plained, they are appreciative. 


After 





“They were just business men wanting to get more together.” 
of Rotary: Gus Loehr, Silvester Schiele, Hiram Shorey, Paul P. Harris. 


been done by the united wisdom of 
history, divine and human? 
eS 2 €& «& @ 

So after the most eloquent, forceful, 
or lucid Rotary address, the average 
plain man will—will he not?—go his 
way much as before, and do his busi- 
ness according to his capacity, his con- 
ditions, his standards, and not those 
of a written code which he has not 
read. Inquiries recently made in the 
United States as to the effect of busi- 
ness-ethics propaganda on business re- 





He goes out after 


The . . 
it, and gets it. Or, 


four founders 


take Attendance. 
The Human Factor agrees that At 
tendance is an obligation. But if he 


cannot attend, he cannot—so he says. 
And you can’t disprove it, without 
ing on his private life. Jobs of Com- 
munity Service, again, will be taken 
on by those inclined for that kind of 
thing, and left alone by those who are 
not. Not all men are successful at 
“welfare work,” or inclined to try ex- 


spy 


periments. Others think they do their 
best welfare work in their own 
families and circles, or by keeping 








10 


themselves “fit for service” by recrea- 
tion of mind and body in their spare 
time. Next, take the question of some 
clubs that meet alternate weeks. When 
bidden to meet weekly, they reply that 
it will not be convenient; that they find 
the less-frequent meeting more helpful; 
that they do not see the advantage of 
seeing people they know perfectly well 
too often; that acquaintance should be 
widened, not restricted. 


* * * * * 


Thus it may be seen that wherever 
the educator meets some- 
where some opposition to what he 
teaches, and in some cases the leaven 
of hostility leaveneth the whole, and as 
a result we have clubs that are the 
“Human Factor” in a corporate lump. 
They are hidebound against all at- 
tempts to conform to standard in 
any one thing, or in all things. They 
are just Rotary clubs, and when they 
meet it is for social reasons and the 
chance of instruction or amusement. 
Their business as clubs concerns not 
the Aims and Objects of Rotary, but 
their business as clubs. They have 
their problems of membership, of classi- 
fication, of finance, of public service, of 
discipline, and with these alone are 
they concerned. Some people say that, 
as clubs, these latter are by no means 
the worst. They have often that “at- 
mosphere” concerning which so many 
have written, and they show up very 
well in philanthropic service when oc- 
casion arises. 


goes he 


* * * o * 


Even when we are concerned with 
the elect of the movement—those who 
are aware of all its phases and impli- 
cations, its codes and constitutions—we 
find the Human Factor. Perfection of 
knowledge is not always free from the 
human element of pedantry. The per- 
fect altruist is sometimes humanly 
weak in purpose, and so unreliable. 
The best of fellows may suffer from 
excess of popularity and swell at the 
head. The enthusiast suffers often 
from a human lack of taution. Intel- 
lectual mastery is not always intellec- 
tual honesty. Earnestness fails of ef- 
fect because it lacks the saving grace 
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of humor. Qualities that advance men 
in public life have always some flaw— 
for True Perfection does not “advance” 
in the worldly sense, but bears its Cross 
to Calvary, or fades into the mists of 
oblivion. 

*_ = * * © 


The seeker after the perfect imper- 
sonation of the Rotary Ideal is a 
seeker after the indiscoverable, and if 
he is really wise he will abandon the 
quest and take things and men as he 
finds them. Then he will start on a new 
career of usefulness. He would do well, 
having mastered all the textbooks, to 
forget them and all they contain. If 
they have been well digested, the sub- 
conscious will take care of what is 
worth remembering. When in contact 
with assemblies—at clubs or confer- 
ences—he will try to value the men he 
meets as men, to know as many of them 
personally as he can; not to seek to 
dominate them by counsels of supreme 
Rotary wisdom, or to answer their ques- 
tions by quotations from written books, 
dogmas, rulings, resolutions, etc. He 
will seek to draw out of them their 
experience, their thoughts, and their 
half-thoughts, however crudely ex- 
pressed. He will not judge audiences 
by their applause, or by their “hearty 
votes of thanks,” or by the glib ques- 
tions of the ready-questioner. He will 
be far more interested in the silences. 


* * * * 


A Rotary “educator” would do well 
to analyze the people he is talking to, 
remembering that the audience may not 
be composed exactly of those who 
should be there. The speaker on busi- 
ness methods, for instance, should re- 
member that at least 50 per cent of 
his hearers are probably professional 
men, and of the rest 25 per cent those 
whose businesses are not affected by 
relationships with wholesalers, retail- 
ers, consumers, or even employees. The 
average club roster is the oddest as- 
sortment of types, and in too rare cases 
is it composed of a full representation 
of trades. Those that are enrolled may, 
or may not, be those best able to carry 
back the message of Business Ethics. 
It would almost be as well to address 





Tie Dap of Days 
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the club, or the conference, as ¢ 
it were just an ordinary audie; 
ordinary men, and deliver to them 
which are universal—for them ar 
others. 


x -@ es -@ 


Rotary, as I have remarked, \a; 
based on the Human Factor. Clas.ig 
cation does not change the man. Ty 
many of us our business in life js yo: 
the most important thing. Would «ha: 
it were—but circumstances do not yer. 
mit many to choose their callings, 0; 
to be masters of the conditions in which 
they follow them. The real man only 
too often begins when the business man 
leaves the office. True, in the Idea] 
Commonwealth it would be otherwise, 
But after all, the Ideal Commonwealth 
is what Rotary sees at the end of its 
line of vision, and who wills the end 
must will the means. Rotary seeks a 
world in which there shall be no dual- 
ism between the man and the business 
man, and by seeking, by means of fel- 
lowship, to make better men, it hopes 
it will also make better businesses and 
professions. 


* * * & & 


It is by way of the Human Factor 
alone that true ideals can be advanced 
in the world. Man is the raw material 
out of which can be made the Super- 
man—and the Ideal Superman is a 
super-human man, not the soulless mas- 
ter of force that was depicted by 
Nietzsche. Rotary began with plain 
men, and slowly moulded them into bet- 
ter men. The moulding goes on, and 
produces something better and better 
with the years. But it must be remem- 
bered that some advance more quickly 
than others, and that there are ever 
new ones coming in who cannot start 
fully developed. It is for those who 
have advanced to stretch out the hand 
to those who are behind. But the les- 
son of Rotary is not one of abstract 
perfection, but of natural progression, 
from phase to phase, and the first phase 
is that of Fellowship. All the rest fol- 
lows, including the application of the 
Ideal of Service to personal, business 
and community life. By being better 
fellows we make better businesses. 


*€ CYOME sayes, that ever ’gainst that Season comes 


The Bird of Dawning singeth all night long: 


And then (they say) no spirit can walke abroad, 


Wherein our Saviour’s Birth is celebrated, 


The nights are wholesome, then no planets strike, 
No Faiery talkes, nor witch hath power to charm, 


So hallowed, and so gracious is the time.” 
—WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


See eee 
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Shakespeare a Rotarian? 
A discerning study of the ‘‘Clubable’”’ Man 





The Droeshout portrait of William Shakespeare 
from the title page of the first folio, published 
in 1623. 


CERTAIN Socialist lawyer 
of the mid-Victorian’ era 
scornfully alluded to William 
Shakespeare as the Divine 

Snob of Stratford-on-Avon, and se- 
vereily castigated him for his monar- 
chial sympathies, and his alleged con- 
tempt for the working classes. 

Others from time to time have 
sought to prove that Shakespeare was 
an exponent of their own particular 
brand of ism. Now it is very easy to 
do this, by closing one’s eyes to the 
points in Shakespeare’s message to 
mankind, which give the other side of 
the question, for our author seldom 
omitted to take all sides. Shakespeare 
said that the Devil can cite scripture 
to his purpose. 

When therefore I set out to prove 
that Shakespeare was a Rotarian, I 
knew that I was on a soft job, pro- 
vided I first made up my mind what 
a Rotarian should be. If we look upon 
Rotary as a code of conduct, of high 
endeavor, practical idealism, and effi- 
cient action we naturally expect its 
members to act up to this code, ap- 
proximately—I say approximately ad- 
visedly—because few of us expect to 
attain to perfect Rotarianism. Granted 
this concept of an ideal Rotarian, my 
task is to show how Shakespeare at- 
tained to this ideal by his life’s work. 











HE question will provoke the customary smiles 
of superiority, but inasmuch as the Bard of 
Avon was a master of his craft, well schooled in 
life, tolerant, kindly, sociable, and full of human 
sympathy, the writer of this article does not hesitate 


to enroll him in posthumous Rotary membership. 








I shall attempt to com 
bine the dual task as I go 
on, and to unfold side by 
side the of the 


Rotarian and 


character 
ideal 
Shakespeare’s right to ad- 
mission to Rotary in at 
least an honorary, if post- 
humous, capacity. 

The first duty of a Rotarian is regu- 
lar attendance. By regular attendance 
he becomes better educated. He is 
taken out of his ircle and 
made to realize that are more 
things in heaven and earth than in his 


narrow ¢ 
there 


own particular classification or philoso- 


phy. By attending regularly he be- 
comes acquainted with an immense 
number of interests. He listens to 


stimulative addresses on a variety of 
interesting subjects, embracing almost 
the whole field of human thought and 
endeavor. Nothing in life is too unim- 
portant for its effective explanation at 
our meetings. Commerce, art, science, 
philosophy, education, politics, and re- 
ligion are dealt with. 

True, we wisely taboo the discussion 
of politics or religion in their narrow 
party or sectarian sense at our meet- 
ings; but the broad basic principles of 
all religions and politics are frequently 
dealt with and in a manner which, I 
claim, is the only true one; that of com- 
mon interest, elucidation, toleration, 
and practical application to life. 

So that the regularly attending Ro- 
tarian must be a better educated man 
than he who comes but seldom. 

Now Shakespeare as a 100-per-cent 
attending Rotarian, could well claim 
ability to discuss all these subjects 
dealt with at our weekly luncheons. 


By A. LE MATTHISON 


1 


Take religion and pol tics. Re lig or 


-a man’s relationship to his God, or 
to that 
ing, and his 
all other 


force which called him 


+ 


resultant relationship to 


living creatures. 


Politics—the means by which mar 
orders and controls his dealings with 
his fellow-men towards their mutual 
self-government. 

Shakespeare can tell us quite a lot 
about religion and politics, and not 
from a narrow sectarian or party 


standpoint, but ever with a sane sym 

pathetic and analytical vision 
Throughout the plays 

the very essence of all true religion, 


you will 


love, compassion, tolerati mn, elf-re 


duty. He is never vindictive, 


He hold 


spect, 
revengeful, petty, or mean. 
fairly twixt Kir 


outcast. 


and sub 


the balanc ig 
Never set 


ject, rich man and 


he down aught in malice, but much in 
extenuation. He condemns the fault, 
rather than the author of it. In 
“Measure for Measure” Isabella say 
No CeTE ( / that ( are 
‘Ny na 
Not the King's crown nor the de 
puted ewmord 
The Marshall's tuncheon nor the 
Judge's robe 
Become them, with one-half so good 
a grace 
As mercy doe Tg 
The same sentiment is also expressed 


in the better known speech of Portia’ 
Throughout the plays indeed, toleration, 
brotherhood, and kindliness are upheld 
as desirable things to be cultivated. 

Where Shakespeare deals with politi 
cal questions, he is careful to give both 
sides without partisanship. 

I know he has been accused of bias 
in favor of the ruling classes, and some 





purblind hysterical Socialists have com- 
plained that he was “agin the working 
classes.” 

It is true that he satirizes Jack Cade 
with his bombastical proclamation of a 
republic in “Henry V.” Cade says— 

There 
halfpenny loaves sold for a penny, 
—the three-hooped pot shall have 
ten hoops and I will 
felony to drink small beer when I 


shall be in England seven 


make it a 


am King. There shall be no money, 
all shall eat 
score. 

When the Clerk of Chatham is cap- 
tured, Cade orders his instant execution, 
because the Clerk admits that he can 
write his own name. 

He hath 
him, he’s a 
Hang him 


horn around his neck. 


and drink on my 


with 


traitor. 


conte ssed, away 
villain and a 


with his pen and ink- 


Such things have been done in Rus- 
sia quite recently, where to wear a clean 
collar was a sure sign that the wearer 
belonged to the middle and 
ought to be made to pay the penalty 
in consequence. 

But Shakespeare puts into Gonzalo’s 
mouth in “The Tempest” a plea for a 
new world to which I think we should 


classes, 


all subscribe— 


All things in 
should produce, without sweat or 


common, nature 
endeavor. 

I would with such perfection gov- 
ern, Sir, to excel the golden age. 
Utopian perhaps, but surely a much 

nobler of the ideal of 

state than Jack Cade’s. 
But tempting as it is to quote many 

Shakespeare’s 


conception 


similar instances of 
same sentiment, I must pass on to other 


aspects of his varied vision. 


ET me briefly refer to Shakespeare’s 

~ knowledge and love of nature. 
Lovers of the Cotswolds can be sure 
that Shakespeare knew and loved the 
wilds, hills, and marshes of that delect- 
able country side. 

I could take you to the identical gar- 
den of “Justice Shallow” near Burford, 
where Falstaff went on his recruiting 
errand. I’m sure it’s just the same as in 
Shakespeare’s day. 

What a wonderful character study 
Shakespeare gives us in Justice Shal- 
low. 

I was once of Clement's Inn, where 
I think they will still talk of Mad 
Shallow yet. 

You were called lusty Shallow then 
cousin, 

By the Mass I was called anything, 
I would have done anything in- 
deed too and roundly too. 

I know the exact spot, on the Fosse 
Way, where poor Ophelia met her 


watery death. 
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There is a willow grows aslant a 
brook that shows his hoar leaves in 
the glassy streams. 

There with fantastic garland of 
crow flowers, nettles, daisies and 
long purples did she come. 

The scene is laid in Denmark we 
know, but there is no such scenery in 
Denmark, and there is in plenty round 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

“The Winter’s Tale” is laid in Bo- 
hemia, but its scenery, its flowers, and 
its shepherd folk are of Stow-on-the- 
Wold and district, where Shakespeare 
must have seen many a sheep-shearing 
feast, with its clowns and yokels mak- 
ing merry. 

“As You Like It” too, 
throughout of Warwickshire’s 
glades and woods. 

Science was not very advanced per- 
haps in Shakespeare’s time, but his 
prophetic vision at least foretold Wire- 
less, and the coming of the motor car. 
Puck the Marconi of “A Mid-summer 
Night’s Dream” contracts to put a 
girdle round about the earth in forty 
minutes. Falstaff in “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor” speaks feelingly of 
his motoring experiences— 

Ford—I’ve had enough of Ford; 
I was thrown into the Ford; 
I have my bellyfull of Ford. 

Many references to art, commerce, 
and the crafts occur in the plays. Music 
is especially and frequently mentioned, 
and all these references have an educa- 
tive value apart from the beauty of the 
diction. 

All this goes to prove that Shakes- 
peare was a man of wide interests, 
knowledge, and sympathies, as a Rotari- 
an should be. The ideal Rotarian, in 
addition to being educated in the broad- 
est sense, as Shakespeare was, must 
also be efficient at his job, as Shakes- 
peare undoubtedly was. 

These two attributes of education 
and efficiency connote character. Now 
how should the Rotarian’s character 
show his efficiency in his paticular 
classification? 

I want to assert very strongly in the 
first place that efficiency at your job 
does not necessarily mean money-mak- 
ing. Efficiency implies service to the 
client, and to those who work with you 
in serving that client. I say work with 
you advisedly. The director of a busi- 
ness job who is employed in that busi- 
ness works with his employees. 

The employees of a director who 
merely attends one hour a month at a 
board meeting may be said to work for 
that director but he does not work with 
them. Such a director is often only a 
money-lender and not a working-part- 
ner. I am not condemning the money- 
lender. He is quite a necessary adjunct 
of our present commercial system, and 
would be very useful if content with 5 
per cent. 


breathes 
leafy 
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Efficiency then is not nece 
money-making, although it som 
follows. Shakespeare did not 
much money, but he was efficient 
job. He ran a one-man busin 
poet and playwright, and the wor] 
never produced a more efficient ler 
of that classification. . 

The final test of all good work 
whether it be the making of pl: fi 
paint, is durability. Shakespeare byi|q- 
ed for all time. “Age cannot wither 
nor custom stale, his infinite va) ty.” 
and I am compelled to admit that 
Shakespeare’s poetry will outlast 
only paint, but most other industria) 
products. 

Even when “the cloud-capped towers, 
the gorgeous palaces, the solemn 
temples, the great globe itself, shal! 
have dissolved, leaving not a wrack be 
hind”—Shakespeare’s work will live, 
for thought is above matter, it is im- 
mortal and can never be destroyed. 


(COnsIDSS the exquisite beauty of 
that final ending to Prospero’s 
speech which I have just quoted— 
We are such stuff as dreams are 
made of—and our little life, is 
rounded with a sleep. 


Then that other beautiful speech of 
Othello’s— 

Not poppy nor mandragora, nor 
all the drowsy syrups of the world 
shall ever medicine thee to that 
sweet sleep which thou owedst yes- 
terday. 

Such beauty of word painting is ever 
fresh and fragrant. I cannot conceive of 
a time however remote, when their ex- 
quisite music and simplicity will fail 
to appeal. 

These extracts alone will prove what 
a perfect craftsman Shakespeare was 
and how efficient in his classification of 
Poet Playwright. 

I have dealt with the character and 
capability at his job of the Rotarian but 
there is just one more point apropos of 
character where Shakespeare has some- 
thing useful to say. 

There is a certain type of Rotarian of 
a flamboyant and exotic disposition to 
whom the word “Service” is as soothing 
as “Mesopotamia” was to the old lady. 
This type of Rotarian has tried to build 
up a new religion on that word. To 
hear him enthuse, or to read his soulful 
yearnings from time to time in Rotary 
literature, makes one think he is a per- 
sonified good deed broken loose from a 
Boy Scout’s Jamboree. Our wise old 
poet must have had this type of ultra 
enthusiast in mind, when he said “to 
thine own self be true.” Surely our 
first service is to ourselves, we cannot 
then be false to any man. Service 
like charity should begin at home. 
Service on behalf of your better educa- 
tion, efficiency at your job, and general 

(Continued on page 14) 
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The Customer Is Always Right” 


—While not strictly truthful, is sound business policy 


By Epcar L. HEERMANCE 


Author of “The Ethics of Business,” ete. 





HEN 

Mar- 

shall 

Field, 

the great Chi- 

cagomerchant, 

coined the 

phrase, “The 

customer is al- 

right,” 

he intended it 

as a statement 

of po lic y 

rather than of 
fact. 

As a state- 
ment of fact, 
it is not true. 
The customer 
makes mis- 
takes in pur- 
chases and accounts quite as often 
as the merchant does. And I am 
convinced that the storekeeper to- 
day, of the better grade, is more 
honest than the average customer. 
He has been educated in business 
practice, as the patron has _ not. 
He has a reputation at stake. He 
is less likely than the customer to 
engage in misrepresentation, in 
cheating and petty graft. Ask any 
merchant what he suffers from an 
unethical public. Most of us are honest 
only in spots, and trading at the store 
may not be one of the spots, any more 
than declaring taxes, or paying fare 
on a railroad, or bringing a car to the 
garage for repair or exchange. 

In spite of this, the storekeeper has 
discovered that it is sound policy, in 
any question in dispute, to assume that 
the customer is right, to give him the 
benefit of the doubt. Back of Marshall 
Field’s phrase lies an interesting his- 
tory. It goes back to one of those 
Rotarians before Rotary, John Wana- 
maker. Until his day, retail business 
was a sort of glorified horse-trading. 
You never expected to believe what the 
clerk told you. There were no fixed 
prices; one must haggle over every 
article. If you found when you reached 
home that you had been short-changed, 
or that inferior goods had been sub- 
stituted, there was no redress. In cur- 
rent ethics and law, the buyer was ex- 
pected to beware. You did not patron- 
ize that store again, if you could avoid 


ways 








































HREE mer- 

chandisers of 
the past genera- 
tion, whose suc- 
cess was largely 
due to the adop- 
tion of the policy 
“the customer is 


always right.” 











Wanamaker went one step farther. He 
adopted what was then the novel idea 
of your money back if you were not 
satisfied with the goods. These steps 
marked a revolution in the attitude of 
the store toward the public, and of the 
public toward the store. Patrons liked 
that method of dealing better, when 
they became accustomed to it. As the 
new merchandising gradually spread 
throughout the country, customer good- 
will came to be regarded as the basis 
of retail trade. And everything possi 
ble was done to cultivate this feeling 
of goodwill. 

Fundamentally, what Wanamaker did 
was to recognize trade not as exploita- 
tion but as service. Suppose we define 
that term, which has been so often 
misused and misunderstood. Service is 
the performance of labor for another. 
The base-line of service is a full 
and equitable exchange. It is 
rendering the labor or goods one 
is paid to deliver. Unless that full 
return is made, you do not employ 
anyone, and no one employs you, 
if they can help it. But above that 
base-line of an equitable exchange 
are the plus values of service, as 
the word is coming to be under- 
stood today in the business world. 

As the Great 





Above—Marshall Field. 

In Circle—A. T. Stewart. 

At Right—John Wana- 
maker. 


it, but wherever you 
went you would be 
likely to receive simi- 
lar treatment. 
Wanamaker figured 
out that the greatest 
asset in his business 
was satisfied custom- 
ers; for the satisfied 
customer would come again and bring 
his friends. He introduced the one-price 
system which A. T. Stewart had started 
in New York a generation before. He 
demanded truthfulness and honesty 
from his clerks, as Stewart did. But 





Teacher put it: 
“When you 
have done all 
the things that 
are commanded 
you, say: We 
are unprofitable 
servants; we 
have done that 
which it was 
our duty to do.” 
The good serv- 
ant does more 
than the letter 
of his contract 
calls for. He 
adds that good- 
will, that per- 
sonal interest 
and zeal which 
enable him to give full satisfaction to 
his employer. Service in business is 
more than supplying the needs of the 
buying public. It is economic exchange 
plus. It means suplying those needs in 
such a way as to create the spirit of 
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goodwill between the seller and the 
buyer. 

The clerk today is expected to be 
courteous. He is trained to keep his 
temper and not answer back. He may 
give advice, but he is not to impose his 
tastes and preferences on the customer. 
If goods are returned, they are received 
with the same smile as if they were 
new goods purchased. I doubt if any 
department would knowingly 
countenance the snobbish clerk, who re- 
ceives the “lady” with polite attention 
and the work ng girl rudeness. 
Complaints are received by the man- 
agement patiently and courteously. It 
is not always easy to do that. In the 
credit department, if a customer claims 
an overcharge—he seldom reports an 
undercharge—and make out a 
plausible case, adjustments are made. 
According to the credit men’s code of 
ethics, they are made cheerfully, rather 
than grudgingly, so as to emphasize the 
confidence of the store in the custom- 
er’s word; the credit department is 
recognized as the customer’s friend in 


store 


with 


can 


all controversies with the store. 

How far putting the patron on his 
honor serves to bring out a sense of 
honor on his part, we have no means 
of knowing. It costs the stores some- 
thing to assume that the customer is 
right; they are often imposed upon. 
But the financial losses are negligible, 
in comparison with the goodwill which 
this policy engenders, and the other val- 
ues that goodwill brings in its train. 

The modern power laundry supplies 
a good example of the idea of service, 
in relation to customer goodwill. It is 
possible to run a laundry, at least for 
a time, by making financial returns the 
sole aim and exploiting the customer at 
every turn. Early establishments led 
a precarious existence along those lines. 
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The organized laundrymen of the pres- 
ent day have come to accept what might 
be called a service standard of profit. 
The interest of the customer is regarded 
as paramount. The laundry must be 
prepared to meet efficiently a certain 
need in the community life, and on this 
its financial returns will depend in the 


long run. They recognize a definite 
responsibility for the property en- 
trusted to them. Clothes must be 


cleaned thoroughly, and with due re- 
gard to sanitation and wear. Constant 
research is carried on to improve laun- 
dering processes. If any articles come 
to be missing, restitution is made. Ifa 
shirt goes back to the customer full of 
holes, and tests in their national lab- 
oratory prove that the damage was due 
to the carelessness of the laundry 
rather than to the cheap filler used in 
the fabric, they expect to make good 
the loss. It pays, both in goodwill and 
in the satisfaction a laundryman takes 
in his business. 


S one business group puts it: “aA 

satisfied customer inside the store is 
worth a dozen disgruntled ones on the 
sidewalk.” This principle has begun 
to pass from the retail store into other 
lines of trade. The factory claim agent 
in the old days, and not so long ago 
either, was expected to be hard-boiled. 
His standing depended on the extent to 
which he could save the firm money by 
delay, cajolery or compromise, even on 
legitimate claims for shortage or in- 
ferior grade. From the standpoint of 
customer goodwill, the result was un- 
satisfactory. The factory lost in bit- 
terness and resentment more than it 
saved in dollars. In the crucible steel 
industry, a few years ago, one firm 
reversed its policy. It said to its cus- 
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tomers: If our goods are not 
we will make them right. Just <a 
were settled promptly and in ful! Th 
other firms in the industry were 
to follow suit, in order to hold 
trade. It is interesting to note tha; 
when this change was made by the com. 
pany in question, they were oblige) to 
drop their old claim agent. H 
worked so long under the former 
that he could not adapt himself ; 
new. 

In manufacturing and wholesa! 
tribution, a good deal of the old 
gling and chicanery survives, just 
does on the lower levels of retail trade 
The sales department of one company 
is pitted against the purchasing dep wk 
ment of another. Each is striving to 
secure a _ special advantage at th 
other’s expense. With the general over- 
capacity of our industries, every com- 
pany is hungry for business. On th 
other side of the transaction, bargair 
hunting is not confined to women in 
department stores. During the past ten 
years there has been a notable advance 
in sales methods and in the type of 
salesmen on the road. The purchasing 
agents of the country are now organized 
and definite standards of practice are 
emerging. To think of rival purchas 
ing agents co-operating, instead of knif- 
ing each other! Standardization of 
product is spreading, and, _ rather 
slowly, the one-price system, with no 
secret discounts or special inducements. 
If the evolution of business ethics con- 
tinues at the same rate, another ten or 
twenty years will see large-scale selling 
and buying rather generally on a basis 
of mutual service. The methods of the 
pedlar and horse-trader are too expen- 
sive and inefficient to be continued. 
Confidence and goodwill are as impor- 
tant in wholesale as in retail trade. 


Shakespeare a Rotarian? 


ability, benefits others as well as your- 
self. Indeed, Service embodies self in 
all its operations. It is a delicate ad- 
justment of Service and Self which 
makes the ideal Rotarian. The people 
who go about unctuously proclaiming 
or declaiming Service above Self, are 
apt to degenerate into public nuisances. 
The world today is groaning under the 
tyranny of zealous vocal extremists who 
earnestly desire to serve us, even if 
they have to cut our throats to do it. 
Our Rotarian, however, although of 
good character, well educated, and effi- 
cient at his job, still needs a finishing 
touch without which he is incomplete. 
He needs the saving grace of humor. 
If we take the Dramatic Poet as the 
typical exponent of a nation’s periodic 
form of humor, and if we compare the 


(Continued from page 12) 


work of the English Poet from Chaucer 
down to,—say, Drinkwater, I think we 
can easily fix Shakespeare’s position in 
that wonderful galaxy of great writers. 
Need I say it is at the top. 

Had there really been a Rotary club 
in those days, the classification of Poet 
and Humorist would have had to be 
sub-divided and re-subdivided. 

Now the humor of the Elizabethans 
to our view was somewhat gross, but in 
an age when coarseness was so general 
and so natural, it is remarkable how 
clean Shakespeare’s wit is on the whole. 
Generally it is hearty, robust, and ob- 
vious, as in the Falstaff plays, and the 
grave-digging scenes in Hamlet, but we 
get the finer, more delicate whimsical, 
satirical kind in “Love’s Labor Lost” 


and the sardonic biting sort in “King 
Lear” and “Coriolanus.” 

In most of the plays, humor is em- 
ployed only as part of the general 
scheme; but when Shakespeare desired, 
he could write that screaming farce, 
“The Comedy of Errors,” a farce which 
has not been excelled by any modern 
playwright. 

If I have not succeeded in convincing 
you that Shakespeare was a Rotarian, 
1 hope I have been successful in accom- 
plishing the two ulterior purposes I had 
in view. The first was to outline a pat- 
tern of an ideal Rotarian for us al! to 
fashion ourselves; the second was tc 
induce you to devote some smal] portion 
of your time to a systematic reading of 
Shakespeare’s plays and sonnets, and 
seeing them. 
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Rotary Comes 
To Manchuna 


A ROTARY CLUB has been organized at Dai- 
4 ren, South Manchuria, a part of the 70th 
District, which also includes Rotary clubs in 
Japan proper, Chosen, and Formosa. Many 
opportunities for Rotary effort are found in 
these commercial cross- 
roads of the East. 











The Yamato Hotel (center) is 
the headquarters of the Rotary 
club. Various municipal build. 
ings are shown with the beau- 
tiful public square in the 
foreground. 





Entrance to the Denki pleas- 
ure grounds, a favorite haunt 
of pedestrians. 


Great 





port 














ships nose their 


way in and out of Dairen 


an impressive sight 
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; The branch office of 
3 Yokohama Specie 
4 Bank, one of the im- 
; portant financial insti- 
} tutions of the East. 
4 

z 
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A view of the pier at 
Dairen Port, and dis- 
tant hills. 





























The Third Committee 


of the 
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Assembly of the League of Nations discussing problems of disarmament. 


The Nations Talk It Over 


The League of Nations: How it looks; how it works 


S ONE knocks about the world 

a bit, he finds that most na- 

tions are concerned’ with 

three or four almost univer- 

sal problems. Youth in most nations 
is in rebellion and is kicking against 
the restraint in home, church, school, 
and state. He has looked the world 
over and says that things are in a mess 


and that those of us who are on the 
far side of the meridian are responsible. 
From now on, he says, he is going to 
take a hand in running things. He is 
sure he cannot make a worse world and 
there is a chance that he may make a 
better one. 
The struggle between the man who 
works with his hands and the man who 
lives by clipping coupons continues in 
most industrial nations. The workers 
say that it is hardly the square thing 
for the thief and two or three of his 
right-handed men to live in chateaus 
on the Hudson while the gang lives in 
dirty tenement houses on the East Side. 
Races in many nations are in con- 
flict whenever they are in _ social 
and economic contact. There is a grow- 


ing race consciousness everywhere. The 


By JOHN S. Moore 











An American visitor to Geneva 
records his impressions of the 
world’s greatest legislature, is im- 
pressed by its democratic charac- 
ter, its leadership, and the useful- 
ness of the work it accomplishes. 








so-called backward races are saying 
that inherently there is no difference 
in races. Difference in the economic, 
political, and cultural status comes 
about largely through differences in op- 
portunity. The modern scientist agrees 
with this point of view. He says, as 
far as he can find, there is no difference 
physically or mentally among races. 
Some races, however, have been re- 
tarded in their development by circum- 
stances over which they have no con- 
trol. 

It will be a surprise to many Amer- 
icans to know that temperance is com- 
ing to be a universal problem. When- 
ever a nation moves to improve the 


physical condition of its people it imme- 
diately bumps into the drink problem. 
The C. R. O. M., or the national federa 
tion of labor in Mexico, has in three suc- 
cessive years petitioned the federal 
government to take steps to rid Mexic 
of the curse of pulque—the national 
drink of the poor of Mexico. One finds 
a growing opinion in favor of temper- 
ance in many nations. These problems, 
however, run in streaks but. there is on¢ 
problem that is universal the world 
around and that is the question of war 
and peace. Probably never in history 
has there been such a universal prob- 
lem. Every nation is concerned and 
interested in it and public opinion on 
this question comes to a focus in the 
city of Geneva on the shores of a beau 
tiful Swiss lake. 

When it was decided that I was to 
look in on the ninth assembly of the 
League of Nations I wondered if | 
should start early and stop in London 
and Paris and order knee-breeches, 
high-heeled shoes with bright buckles 
and a powdered wig. I assumed that 
since this was a world congress it would 
attempt to rival the splendor of Ver- 
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’hoto: 

( Boesch, 

Geneva 
sailles or Potsdam in the good old 
days. 

Monday, September second, the 
opening day of the Assembly, was 
such a day as would have delighted 
Louis XIV for one of his spec- 
tacles. The Swiss sky was clear 
and of the deepest blue. The great 
mountains all about Geneva stood 
out in bold relief. Even Mt. 
Blanc, fifty miles away, the king 
of the French Alps, never looked 
more stately. I was first disil- 
lusioned when I saw the hall 
where the Assembly was to meet. 
The Salle de la Reformation is a 
big name for an old Geneva music 
hall. A square box-like building, it is 
ugly both within and without and the 
acoustics are the worst. Certainly, we 
thought, this is a strange setting for a 
congress of world statesmen that we 
knew were gathering in Geneva. 

True to my American instincts I was 
in my seat early in the first balcony to 
see the grand entry. I kept my eyes 
riveted on the entrance for the buglers 
in satin suits with their long trumpets 
with silk pennants, but not one bugler 
appeared. In fact I saw no men in uni- 
form except some League attendants 
and ushers and they wore only plain 
blue suits with brass buttons. There 
was nothing imposing or officious about 
them. Finally a young man in civilian 
dress sauntered through the foyers and 
smoking rooms ringing a small bell, 
such a bell as I used in a country 
school to call unwilling urchins from 
their happy play to the sterner tasks of 
life. The bell announced that the As- 
sembly would be called to order in ten 
minutes and the delegates began coming 
in at the side doors. 


Among the first to enter the hall was 
Dr. Ramon V. Caballero of Paraguay. 
I had to scratch my head a moment to 
make sure about Paraguay. Just where 
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Hjalmar J. Procopé, min- 

ister of Foreign Affairs of 

Finland, who as president 

opened the Ninth As- 

sembly of the League of 
Nations. 


Lord Cushenden, 
acting secretary of 
state for Foreign 
Affairs of Great 
Britain. 





At Right—Aris- 
tide Briand, for- 
eign minister for 
France, and head 
of the French del- 


egation. 


was this coun- 
tryt: Ds. 
Caballero is a 
well - known 
Latin Amer- 
ican diplomat 
who was one 
of the leaders 
in the recent 
congress at Cuba. He 
has been a loyal sup- 
porter of the League 
of Nations. 

A small brown bald-headed man, 
almost dwarf-like, came next with 
a retinue of experts and coun- 
selors. The balconies stretched 
their necks to see him for this was 
Count M. Meneitciro Adactio, the 
leader of the Japanese delegation. 
He looked so small but he repre- 
sented the Romans of the Orient 
and they have to be reckoned with 
in a world congress. 

The delegates from India in 
their silk robes and bright turbans 
gave the Assembly color and an 
oriental setting. While a part of 
the British Empire, yet they did 
their own talking and they spoke 
with a loud clear voice. They ex- 
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pressed the hopes and aspirations of an 
empire 5,000 years old. In appearance 
and culture these brown men from the 
East were the equals of the statesmen 
of the West. 
the Western peoples are probably their 


In war, trade, industry, 


superiors, but in learning and in 
spiritual and intellectual discernment 
they are probably superior. 

A large, clean-shaven, well-groomed 
Englishman came next and took his seat 
on the aisle near the front. This seat 
was an accident for there was no prior 
ity of location. He looked like an old 
Tory diplomat who had been well fed 
on English roast beef and Oxford learn- 
ing. Lord Cushenden, acting Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs in 
Great Britain, is a northern Irishman, 
honest, and of the type that has made 
Britain one of the great civilizing 
forces of the world. His entrance at- 
tracted no more attention, however, 
than that of Senior Ortiz, delegate from 
Cuba. This Assembly was strangely 
democratic. 

A short compactly built man, slightly 
stooped, with big head, short neck, and 
heavy black mus- 
tache walked in al- 
most unobserved 
and took a seat 


six rows. back 
of Lord Cush- 
enden. He 


folded his hands 
and half closed 
his eyes and 
waited. This 
was Briand of 
France, a clever 
statesman but a 
loyal friend of 
the League and 
an advocate of 











Photo: Wide World. 
Hermann Mueller, German chancellor, 
who presented the German problems 
of occupation and reparations to the 
Ninth Assembly of the League. 
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the right of Briand was M. Paul Bon- 
cour, another astute French politician. 
headed by 


The German delegation, 


Herr Hermann Mueller, Chancellor of 


Germany, entered by a side door and 
took seats near the front. This seating 
was accidental too but fortunate. Muel- 
ler is a big man 

big hands, 
arms, legs, big 
all over. In such 
a congress he 
ggle 
gFeat 


must str 
under 
emotions but he 
gives evidence of 
perfect control. 
His statement 
before the As- 
sembly . of how 
the Germans 
suffered from the 
humiliation of 
the 
army of 


continued 
occupa- 


tion was clear 


In this regard he is prob- 
ably ahead of the French people. At 
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for it. It has already settled many of 
their problems without a fight but many 
more are to be settled. 

And so on round the world until dele- 
gates from fifty-six nations had found 
their seats around this common table. 
It seemed that all the world was there, 
but it was not. When the roll was 
called certain great nations were ab- 
sent—Russia, Turkey, 
Mexico, and the rich, 
secure, and peace-lov- 
ing Republic of the 
new world was _ not 
there. Its presence, 
many people believe, 
is the one thing 
needed today to make 
the league secure. 

When the delegates 
are all in their seats 


Photo: Under 
wood & 
Underwood 





and judicial. It 
made a profound Sir Erie Drum. 
mond,  secretarv- 
gener al to the 
ieague of Nations 
since 1919. 


impression. 

Count Johann- 
Heinrich Bern- 
storff, diplomat 
unattached, who left American shores 
by invitation, was a member of the 
German delegation. I met him later 
and we congratulated each other that 
the war was being forgotten. He seemed 
sincere when he “IT am happy 
that my American friends are coming 
back to me. I always liked Americans 
and said so publicly on the boat the 
day I left New York. Many Germans 
criticised me for saying it but I meant 
it and I mean it now.” The count is 
president of the German League of Na- 
tions Association and is active in the 
work of the League at Geneva. All 
Latin America was there—Cuba, Chili, 
Colombia, Republic, Gua- 
temala, Haiti, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Salvador, Uruguay, Vene- 
zuela. Who would have guessed there 
were so many of them represented 
here! These little nations held their 
heads high about the Assembly for this 
is the one place where the small na- 
tions can speak to the whole world. 

The new Europe, 
given their independence by the World 
War, formed another small group—Fin- 
land, Estenia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Poland, Roumania, Kingdom of 
Serbs, Croats and Czecho- 
slovakia. The countries are having 
their troubles, for populations are so 
mixed and there is much dissatisfaction 
with frontiers. They know their hope 
lies in some fair judicial body, like 
the League of Nations, so they are all 


said: 


Dominican 


nations of east 


Slovenes, 
















Charles Evans 
Hughes, recently 
elected one of the 
judges of the 
World Court. 


Count Adactio, 
head of the 
Japanese delega- 
tion at the recent 
assembly of the 
League. 


Photo: C, 


a young man rises and walks to the 
platform and striking the plain table 
with a heavy gavel announces: “The 
Ninth Annual Assembly of the League 
of Nations will come to order.” This 
young presiding officer is tall, athletic 
in appearance, handsome. He looks as 
if he might have belonged to Walter 
Camp’s all-American football team of 
ten years ago. He is the Foreign 
Minister of Finland, a new republic 
on the Baltic sea. That seems strange 
for Finland has less than 4,000,000 
people and is not yet a decade old as 
an independent state. But the League 
has a new notion of democracy among 


Boesch, Geneva. 


Decemb. -_ }4 


nations. If one has leade; 
though coming from an obscu 

he is recognized. This Assem})|, 
lowed the leadership of M. H Py 
copé from Finland for he s 
know his business. 

Without formality the Assem! y ges. 
under way and one is amaze 
volume of reports and the ma 
terial that the delegates work 
during the three crowded weeks. Myo! 
of the work of the Assembly is 
committees of which there are I 
understand the work of the Leayue oy, 
must understand its organizati: 

The League has five main d 

1. The Assembly—The popular bod; 
made up of three delegates from fif; 
six member nations. It meets annual); 
the first Monday in September, elect 
the important officers of the League, 
cluding the World Court judges, 
views the work of the past year, de 
fines the general policy and adopts th 
budget. The Assembly is the supren 
authority in the League. 

2. The Council—The executive con 
mittee of the League. Meets frequently 
and has authority almost equal to that 
of the Assembly. Great Britai 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan are per 
manent members of the council, w 

the Assembly 
every year elect 


nations. It 
be recalled tl! 
Uncle 
have one of thos 
permanent, hig 
backed, leathe 
chairs at t 
Council, if 
ever joins 
League. 


Sam \w 


tariat — The 5 
experts and exe 
utives most 

whom live 

Geneva a! 
carry on the rou 
tine work as outlined by the Assem)) 
and the Council. 
in public health, finance, internationa 
law, trade, transportation, educatio 


and other fields in which the League 


works. Sir Eric Drummond, an Eng 
lishman trained in business and 
lomacy, is Secretary-General and is 
League’s chief executive. 
man of extraordinary ability and « 
mon-sense and the success of 


League is in part due to his leader 
ship. The Covenant gives women equa 
rights with men in the Secretariat. !! 
fact a woman could be Secretary-Gen- 


eral. 


nine non-perma 
nent members 
from the sma 


3. The Secre- 


This includes experts 


Sir Eric is 4 
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4. The International Labor Office 
he labor end of the League. The men 
ho created the League saw that un- 
labor was given a square deal and 
given a voice in international af- 
irs there would be no peace. Through 
s office the eight-hour day has be- 
me the standard work-day through- 
the world and working conditions, 
pecially among women, have been 
reatly improved. Albert Thomas, a 
yrmer labor minister in the Clemen- 
eau cabinet, is director of this office 
with 250 experts under him. The 
\{merican Federation of Labor does not 


ooperate. 

5. The Permanent Court of Interna- 

tional Justice or World Court—The 
udicial branch of the League. It sits 
n the beautiful Palace erected by the 
munificence of the late Andrew Car- 
negie at the Hague in Holland. The 
eleven judges and four deputies are 
elected by the Assembly and the Coun- 
cil sitting concurrently. Judges may be 
elected from any nation regardless of 
membership in the League. John Bas- 
sett Moore, an American, has just re- 
signed and Charles Evans Hughes was 
elected in his stead by the recent As- 
sembly. 

In addition to these five main divi- 
sions the League has many permanent 
committees and bureaus such as public 
health, international finance, opium and 
other dangerous drugs, traffic in women, 
traffic in arms and ammunition, dis- 
armament, minorities, mandates; Greek 
refugees, etc. 

Almost every human problem of an 
international character seems to have 
challenged the attention of the League. 

For once in history the national pub- 
lic-health organizations have been and 
are cooperating for world health. Pub- 
lic-health stations have been located in 
many parts of the world and the dan- 
gers from epidemics, especially in the 
Far East, are 
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health 
propose 
formula 
They all 


for the 
agency, to 


was a simple 
bureau, a 


to the 


matter 
central 
nations a_ chemical 
which destroys this germ. 
accepted it without question. 
At the close of the more than 
one million Greeks were driven out of 
Turkey back into Greece, already over- 


war 


populated and impoverished by four 
wars. Greece threw up her hands and 
asked the League to come in. After a 


survey a permanent Greek refugee com- 
mission was appointed composed of one 
Englishman, two Greeks, and one 
American. After a careful study this 
commission recommended to the bank- 
ers of London and New York that they 
make a loan of $40,000,000 to the 
Greek government to be used, under di- 
rection of the commission, to rehabili- 
tate these refugees. This work has been 
going on for five years. Already 150,- 
000 families have been given 20-year 
loans and settled on small tracts of land. 


; INLAND and the Aaland island just 

to the west of Finland in the Baltic, 
had for 100 years been controlled by 
Russia. Previous to that they were 
Swedish territory. When in 1918 Fin- 
land was given her freedom, the Aaland 
islands largely populated by 
revolted from Finland and proposed an 
alliance with their 
claims on the right of self-determina- 
tion. The Swedish naturally 
sympathized with the islanders and thus 
an ugly situation arose between Fin- 
land and Sweden. It threatened the 
peace of north Europe and the League 
exercised its “friendly right,” by look- 
ing into the matter. It was formally 
brought to the attention of the League 
by a delegate from England. It turned 
out to be a that com- 
manded the attention of the League for 
two years and resulted in the appoint- 
ment of five jurists who were to re- 


Swedes, 
Sweden, basing 


people 


real problem 
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port back to the League. Both Finns 


and Swedes agreed in advance to abide 
by their decision. The commission gave 
a report adverse to Sweden which was 
accepted by both sides and thus a prob 
able war was averted. 

The United States kept out of the 
League primarily because 
super-state was being created at 


it thought a 
Geneva 
that would use the combined military 
forces to police the world and capture 
bandit nations. I heard 
Geneva that Sir Eric 
secretly training the regiments of the 
fifty-six member states for 
duty. They have discovered a 
powerful weapon in public opinion. 

Dr. Manley O. 
teacher of international law at Harvard, 


no rumors at 


Drummond was 


military 


more 
Hudson, the scholarly 


gave probably the best interpretation 
of the League thus far given: 

“Now I submit truer 
the League of Nations, we must regard 
it, not as a new political entity created 
in a world of states, not as having a 
political personality of its own, not as a 
state in itself, but a new method that 


for a view of 


has been adopted by the existing states 
for cooperating to meet those needs of 
world society which cannot be met by 
national action 

The superficial student of the League 
is apt to think of it as springing full 
grown from the brilliant brain of 
Woodrow Wilson but a league of na 
tions or some comprehensive form of 
international] 
struggling for expression for 100 years. 
Early in the last century invention, sci 
ence, travel, international and 
exchange and the industrial revolution 


cooperation had _ been 


trade, 


began to bring the nations together and 
make cooperation necessary. 
Mankind is on the march. The world 
the 
out to find a new way to settle their 
difficulties instead of fighting them out 
on a battle field 


is weary of war and nations are 





flashed by radio 
and___ telegraph 
to all nations. 
The typhus and 
other deadly 
germs are no 
of 
and 
have no regard 
for frontiers. 
For years the 
workers who 
handled hides, 
skins, and bris- 
tles were en- 
dangered by the 
anthrox germ, 
especially from 
hides coming 
out of Russia 
and Asia. It 


respecter 
persons 








Photo: 


Underwood & Underwood. 
The Seat of the League of Nations at Geneva. 
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—s , soggy with 
| blood, and which 
seldom settles 


anything. Kings, 
president . 
minis- 
for- 
eign ministers 
and others in 
high authority 
seem to be hear- 
ing this new 
clear articulate 
voice of the peo- 
ple. The League 
of Nations has 
gone far beyond 
the highest 
hopes of its 
fondest friends 
and seems to 
promise a 
day. 


prime 


ters, and 


new 
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Anglo-American Contrasts 


By VIVIAN CARTER 


—Showing wherein both peoples sometimes 


I. IN City LIFE 
BELIEVE a real service may be 
rendered to the Sixth Object by 
a setting down of some of the 
contrasts between the old and the 

new country as I have noticed them. 
Let us begin at the beginning of the 
average day of the average business 
man—with his rising in the morning. 
The average American city man is an 
earlier riser than is his British brother. 
In Chicago, for instance, offices open 
usually at 8:30: in London at 9:30. Chi- 
cago closes at five, London at 5:30 or 
6:00. We breakfast much alike, and 
however else we may differ share a 
common loyalty to eggs and bacon. The 
Britisher usually drinks tea, which he 
knows how to make, whereas the 
American drinks coffee. Americans are 
more partial to fruits and cereals than 
are the British—but the habit is grow- 
ing on the British side—(cereal manu- 
facturers, please note!) 

Let us look at the newspapers of the 
two countries, which play an important 
part in psychology. Most of the Eng- 
lish dailies print advertisements on 
their front pages, leading news in their 
middle pages, leading articles on the 
right of these. No American daily I 
know of but prints news on its front 
page—with thick leaded headlines. I 
think the American newspapers are 
better edited than the English, if more 
sensational. They succeed in a variety 
of emphasis, whereas the English seem 
incapable of light and shade. English 
papers give prior place to national or 
international politics: American to local 
crime. Each to his taste. 

The editorials of the American news- 
paper seem to be read and trusted more 
than do the editorials of the English 
newspaper. I do not notice too strong 
a party bias in American editorials, 
which is to their credit. The short con- 
tributed articles in America are cleverer 
and more epigrammatic. Their writers 
are better paid than the British. 

Let us look at the daily ride to town 
in, say, Chicago and London. Chicago 
has street-car and ’bus lines and the 
Elevated railroad. London has street- 
car lines outside the central districts 
only, *buses in terrifying numbers in 
all main streets, and a network of 
“tubes.” Street traffic is still mainly 
regulated in London by the policeman’s 
hand. The crowded state of the “L” 
at the rush hours makes the lot of 








the city-worker in Chicago anything 
but a happy one. When will Chicago 
develop Tubes? When will it abolish 
the unsightiy “Loop,” and clear the 
center of the city of a monstrosity? 

The lot of the city-worker in America 
is better and brighter than in England 
because of the immense number of 
good, clean and cheap light luncheon 
places. In this respect London has very 
much indeed to learn from all the great 
American cities. These places in 
America are run largely by Greeks, 
Italians and Germans, who are nowa- 
days discouraged or prevented by the 
alien laws from starting business in 
London. 

I have never been over-impressed 
with the greater hustle of American 
than of British city-life, and hold that 
people move just as fast when they are 
busy in England as in America, and no 
slower when they are idle. My impres- 
sion of office life in America is that 
more time is devoted to “conference” 
there than in England, and that the 
casual caller is allowed a good deal 
more latitude. Heads of offices are 
readier to see him than in London, 
where the stray caller has little or no 
chance of a talk without appointment. 
American heads can be got at easier on 
the telephone than English, and are 
generally much more polite in their 
ways of saying “No.” 

Probably the hustle tradition is due 
to a difference of psychology. When an 
English firm is submitted a proposition 
it sits on it and chews it over, or 
pigeon-holes it, or sidetracks it some- 
how: the American firm is ready to 
“bite” at once if it sees a new and a 
better thing. Hence the flight of the 
“best brains” across the Ocean! 


HERE is no comparison between 

the English and the American 
hotel, and I speak as one who knows 
both. In America, the guest is ex- 
pected and welcome, in England, gen- 
erally he is not. The American hotel- 
clerk is usually a male, and of high- 
grade intelligence and well-smoothed 
manners. Politeness seems to be his 


universal rule. 

The English hotel-clerk is usually a 
young woman who, in her intensive de- 
sire to prove that she is not a “bar- 
maid” assumes airs that aggravate. Her 
pet theory seems to be that travellers 
are as a whole an undesirable class, and 


‘agree to differ.”’ 


that the hotel is a benevolent instity. 
tion. Written over her heart th 
phrase “If you don’t like the hotel, yoy 
can go somewhere else.” ; 

Afternoon-tea, a ritual in England. 
is practically unknown in America 
outside English families. To ask for } 
at a hotel or restaurant is to ask for a 
little less than the moon. With tact ani 
infinite patience, however, it can be got 
My own method is usually to state per- 
fectly frankly that I am from England: 
that a cup of tea with milk and sugar, 
and a piece of bread and butter or cake, 
is taken at between four and five of a) 
afternoon, and to ask the waiter as a 
personal favor to see what he can d 
about it. Usually he does very well 
about it, and it is not his fault if the 
tea is weak, the “‘cake” a meal and 
the cost frightful. It is just the fault 
of difference of habit. America seems 
firmly determined not to adopt after 
noon tea, and when America is deter- 
mined about anything... . 

My English friends will not think me 
unpatriotic if I tell them that the 
“Movie” and the “Talkie” in America 
have us beaten to a frazzle (I haven't 
yet found out what a frazzle is, but 
live in hopes). For fifteen cents | have 
seen better films than I have paid seven 
shillings and sixpence to see in London, 
with better music to them. 

I hear in the Chicago theatres and 
picture-houses much better and brighter 
Jazz than is my lot at home. It seems 
to me as if seventy-five per cent of the 
best does not cross the ocean. As | 
rarely go nowadays to stage-plays in 
either city, I am unable to tell London 
whether the American stage is even 
worse, but still retain a belief in 
miracles. 

The American bookstall is far bette! 
stocked with readable stuff for the 
highbrow than is the British. I never 
find a lack of material wherewith to 
while a long journey. 

Long-distance travel in America 3s 
done, of course, by night. By day, ! 
find it monotonous, probably because of 
the scantiness of smoking accommoda- 
tion. Train travelers in the States 
seem to be less sociable than in the 
old country—except on the very long 
journeys. 

There are contrasts in domestic and 
social life, but these will keep till an 
other issue. 
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A Romance of Modern Business 


Life story of Thomas Sheehan, the imaginative 


By HaAazeL MANLEY 


cutler 





F the average house- 
found a cake 
recipe that began 
with a dissertation 

the plainness and ob- 
curity of the egg, and 
then rapidly arrived at a 
1apsody on the fluffiness 
of the cake 


wife 


and richness 


how long would that 
book stay on her kitchen 
shelf? She wants to 


know how to combine in- 
gredients, and _ similarly 
the average reader wants 
to know why successful 
men are such, rather than 
that the majority of them 
began with nothing and 
ended with a private golf 
course or something of 
the kind. 

Grinding poverty—like 
harsh climates—has a 
stimulating effect on man. 
But millions begin poor— 
and end the same way. 
The few outstanding suc- 
cesses must have a formu- 
la, or so the average 
reader has been led to be- 
and if there is a 
he wants it for 
his own experiments. 

Here is the one that 
Thomas Sheehan, presi- 
dent of the Durham-Du- 
plex Safety Razor Company, of Jersey 
City, New Jersey, gave his own boys: 
“Work your imagination and your in- 
telligence overtime.” But before this 
“Open Sesame” can be of any use to 
the average man, we must consider 
what caused the successful industrial- 
ist to give that advice? 

Half a century ago he was one of 
ten children clustered at the rail of an 
incoming boat, watching, wide eyed, the 
glowing sky-line of New York. The 
family came from County Cork, Ireland, 
where Thomas Sheehan, Sr., was an 
engineer. Today, fifty years later, we 
find the four-year-old boy has become 
an inventor and industrial organizer 
whose cutlery business has branches in 
America, Canada, England, and France. 
But Thomas C. Sheehan, American citi- 
zen, former governor in Rotary, employ- 
er of many men, was no infant prodigy. 

The family settled in Plainfield, New 
Jersey. Here Tom got his early school- 


lieve, 
formula 


sal impatience. 





Thomas C. Sheehan, inventor and industrialist of Jersey City, New 
Jersey, thinks that what is mainly wrong with the world is a univer- 
His recipe for success is “Work your imagination 


and your intelligence overtime.” 


ing and two years in high school. But 
at fifteen he went to work laying rail- 
road ties, and he was eighteen before 
he entered a machine-shop. He wanted 
to become a mechanic first and then 
begin construction work on his own 
initiative; that much, he felt, he owed 
himself. 

So after learning his job thoroughly 
he was employed by the Mergenthalers 
when he was twenty-three, and came 
to know a great deal about the intrica- 
cies of the printing press and the lino- 
type machine. But that work—fasci- 
nating as it proved to be—did not keep 
his interest. Neither did cigar-making 
machinery, his next field of endeavor. 
Finally he entered the razor industry, 
and then into cutlery—and this he has 
made his one field of endeavor. 

So far we have a picture of the com- 
petent, enterprising workman. And at 
this point it would seem wise to insert 
a few of Mr. Sheehan’s reflections on 


ee = 


work, working conditions, 
and 
in work, even though his 
becomes more 


bosses. He believes 
expression 
when he 
his early struggles. He 
says of successful men, 
“Those men have worked 
for the lowest imaginable 
wage. Like myself, they 
have had to count their 
pennies; they have had to 
sweat as freely as any in 
the ranks. By _ concen- 
trated effort and domi 
nant will they finally 
built the structure they 
started out to build. Their 
only claim to genius is 
that they have _ brains 
enough to figure out 
they are going, 
and by working overtime 
they have finally reached 
the place. Through it all 


serious recalls 


where 





they gave service for 
service.” 

He has great respect 
for the _ old-fashioned 
boss. “I started on the 
railroad when the Irish 
boss was supreme. He 
never showed any appre- 


ciation or consideration. 
He drove his men all the 
time, but he held men to 
him. That kind of a man 
can get more work out of his men than 
any present-day foreman. He worked 
with them. He was a workman, not 
an executive.” 

But faithful work 
enough. Every county has its share of 
men who worked till they were worn 
out—and ended as dependents. How 
about training, education, organizing 
ability? 

Tom Sheehan says: “Most of us are 
in too big a hurry to finish our job. 
That seems to be the trouble with the 
whole world today. Work, if properly 
approached is the greatest joy in life. 
Besides it takes more of our time than 
any other one thing. Therefore any act 
or policy that helps us throw a little 
warmer glow around each other’s work- 
aday affairs, is so much added to the 
world’s goodwill. 

“There is a big point, too, in money- 
making that is often overlooked—that 
money follows the man. A job is not 


alone is. not 














necessarily worth any definite sum. It 
is the man that makes the salary. He 
has a tag and writes his own earning 
capacity on it by the work he does. 
We all begin as followers and each line 
of work holds something big for the 
man who improves the chance. 

“If you want to make quickly the 
millions you haven’t made, put all the 
brains in the world to work for you. 
Never discourage 
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in the famous Wade & Butcher corpora- 
tion. 

But in England, he was impressed 
with the fact that certain changes in 
the Sheffield plant would mean more 
successful operation. Sheehan came 
back to America and became a motion 
picture producer. Later he returned to 
the Sheffield plant, this time with pic- 
tures showing processes invented in the 

American plant, 





them, but _ keep 


showing, for in- 





them constantly on 
the job. Every 
time you hear of a 
good idea, take it 
away into your 
old Valley of Si- 
lence—live with it 
for hours and even 
weeks—and try to 
put yourself in the 
place of the man 


who had it origi- 
nally. 
“In addition to 


my early schooling 
—which was ob- 
tained under great 
difficulty —I took 
five years of night 
school. Three were 








stance, how a boy 
with one month’s 
experience and 
utilizing certain 
improved methods 
could turn out fine 
cutlery, just as 
well as the expert 
mechanic in Shef- 





field. The demon- 
stration was con- 
vincing. Other 


branch plants are 
now established at 
Toronto, Canada, 
and Sautroville, 
France. 

“Would this par- 
ticular system 
work with all em- 











spent at the Pratt 

Institute in Brooklyn. Then I took two 
years of English and one of mechanics. 
If I had the five years to spend over 
again I would take four and a half 
years of English and six months of 
mechanics. When you understand 
words that know, you have no trouble 
whatever understanding what the other 
fellow talks or writes about. 

“If I were teaching the boys and girls 
of today, I would give them ninety- 
eight per cent mother tongue up to the 
first year in high school; and the rest 
of it that pictorial training that would 
color and beautify their imaginative 
powers. The rest would be easy. If I 
were stripped tomorrow of all other at- 
tributes, I would ask that my imagina- 
tion be left.” 


AT this point some reader is bound 
“* to object that this is simply exploit- 
ing the knowledge of others—that the 
textbooks have to be written before 
they can be read. But here we have to 
first know something of Tom Sheehan’s 
background, before we can understand 
why he is: so confident of the power of 
acquired knowledge. When he had 
worked his way up in America, when 
the Durham-Duplex razor was on the 
market, he wanted branches abroad. So 
he went over to Sheffield, England, the 
center of the cutlery world. This was 
five years ago, and a short time later 
the industrial world was startled by the 
news that the group, headed by Shee- 
han, had purchased controlling interest 


oa 


ployees? I asked 
Mr. Sheehan. “No,” he replied ,“it could 
not be expected to operate successfully 
in every case. In fact, I select every 
man who works for me. I know his ca- 
pacity, mentally and physically, and his 
imaginative qualities. A man has three 
attributes, in greater or lesser degree, 
with which he does his work. Intelli- 
gence and imagination are given him— 
he already has them, or he hasn’t—and 
knowledge. And the latter—knowl- 
ledge-—never was and never will be any- 
thing but the tool with which his im- 
agination and intelligence do their 
work. Many a time I have seen a ma- 
chinist do a wonderful job with one or 
two tools in his kit, while I have seen 
thousands fail—with a new kit full of 
beautiful tools.” 


By “knowledge” he means the “how” 
or technique of doing the job, which, so 
he says, demands both intelligence and 
imagination. Also he is not a fanatic 
on this matter of modern methods: 

“I am anxious to see modern methods 
applied in manufacture—applied intel- 
ligently. It has been demonstrated 
often enough that given the jig, the die, 
the tool, and the fixture, any man may 
become a mechanic. If we stopped there 
we should be inaugurating a system 
fatal to human progress. A man must 
be something more—a very great deal 
more—than a mere handler of a ma- 
chine; otherwise, the race will even- 
tually pay the bill. 


“As I see it, the living of a man’s 
life must come first. He must not be 
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allowed to degenerate into a 4 
spite of the importance that 
come to place on the individu 
the machine. Suppose we tak r 
about the world as it stand- toda, 
Certainly there seems to be no unso)y. 
able problems. Such problems ve 
ist in the realm of what I ¢ he 
unmeasurable sciences, where mere o-. 
sumption is about as far as we ea, 
reach. In practical every-day affaj». 
the answer to-all questions is very sip. 
ple—use the intelligence and imaging. 
tion that you were given—put to wor 
here and there a few of the tools of 
knowledge—and keep constantly at ; 

job! 


“Deliver service! After all, that 
really all there is to it. In late yeas Ff 
I have interested myself a good deal j; : 
boys. I have boys of my own. My aj. 9 
vice to them is always: Work you 


imagination and your intelligence over. 
time. Knowledge is the other fellow’: 
book. A man with an exceptionall; 
good memory may be able to retain a 


full kit of it, and fall by the wayside: 

while another chap with a lot of im. J 
agination and a lot of intelligence, wit H 
one or two tools of knowledge in his : 
kit, will come through. Mr. Mergen- ; 


thaler is an outstanding example, th JF 
man who gave the world the premie 
single invention when he gave it the fF 
linotype. 


N the Sheehan factories every job is 

a “we” job. Evey man is encour 
aged to take on all that he can possibly i 
handle. And Sheehan, I learned, worked 
up from the shops to the office of gen- 
eral manager, and he has never seen 
the time when his job got done unless 
he was there to do it. He explained it 
this way: 

“Men follow where you lead them, J/ 
when they know that you know where | 
you are going, and they waste a lot of 
time laughing at you, when they know 
you don’t. I talk to a man about 3 
piece of machinery. He knows I know, 
and in consequence it isn’t any trouble 
to get him enthusiastic. When he feels 
that I want to know what he knows, 
mentally he is the boss, and I am 
merely trying to be an executive. You 
cannot fool the efficient, expert work- 
man of today. You will find him loyal 
and ready to work with you, if you av 
ready to work with him. Just think 
that over. 

“An individual must think about his 
work in order that his job may be 4 
success. The active mind is a grea 
recipe for success in any vocation. You 
should turn your mind on your work a: 
you would a powerful searchlight, an¢ 
regard it carefully from every angle. 
You should probe the origin of your 
job, its past, and those who have hel: 


(Continued on page 54) 
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HANKS to the development 
of the radio, this whole 
matter of group discussion 
has received new emphasis of 


ate. For radio has annihilated dis- 
tance, and given us group participation 
on a scale commensurate with other 


lealings of today. Rotarians have an 
additional interest in such group dis- 
cussion because of the forthcoming in- 
ternational convention at Dallas, where 
such discussion is promised on an un- 
usually liberal scale. 

Last month’s issue of THE ROTARIAN 
carried mention of the forthcoming 
Forum for Rotarians at Miami, Florida. 
Since then the dates have been set for 
January 20th to 25th inclusive, and the 
preliminary program has been released. 
As was indicated last month, discus- 
sions will be held for three hours per 
day, and there will be thirty-minute ad- 
dresses by well-known speakers in addi- 
tion to the brief comments from Rotari- 
ans who desire ten minutes in which 
to present some special project. How- 
ever, there will be no resolutions—and 
necessarily, no legislation, since the in- 
ternational convention is the only in- 
stitutional legislative body of 


By CHARLES ST. JOHN 


n “The Rotarian’s Part in Promoting 
Rotary Service,” by Vivian Carter, edi- 
tor and manager of THE ROTARIAN; 
one on “A Rotarian’s Responsibility to 
His Community,” by John B. Orr, 
former chairman of the Extension 
Committee; and another by James M. 
Cox, former governor of Ohio. 

In addition to these talks by men 
who know, there are the open discus- 
sions which begin on Tuesday, January 


22nd. First of the subjects is Club 
Service, while Vocational Service, 
Boys’ Work, and Community Service 


are tackled on succeeding days. The 
results will be summarized in a closing 
speech by President Sutton. 

Allowing three hours for these open 
discussions, and ten minutes for each 
commentary, that makes it possible for 
seventy-two or more Rotarians to take 
an active part. Probably the number 
will be greater, for Rotarians have 
learned to come to the point in brief 
If the Miami gathering draws 
as large a crowd as the sponsors ex- 


time. 


pect, the speakers will have a splendid 


opportunity to draw forth many in- 


dividual viewpoints. 





Besides all this there is the elaborate 
entertainment program. This includes 
band, orchestral, and vocal music; 
dancing; golf; tennis; sailing; bath- 
ing; boating; horse-racing; a flower 
show; and sight-seeing trips by auto- 
mobile or glass-bottomed boats. For the 
ladies’ special benefit, we are assured, 
a fashion show has been arranged. 

Local Rotarians hope that they will 
have enough visiting members to make 
the Forum an annual affair, that what- 
ever the 1929 gathering may suggest as 

desirable additional feature may be 
added in 1930. However, if you should 
forget their injunction to “bring your 
bathing suit” 
Besides, they argue, light clothing takes 
up less trunks—and 
Miami has only reported freezing tem- 


the lack can be remedied. 


space in your 


peratures some seven times in twenty- 
eight years! 

However, the success of a group dis- 
cussion does not depend entirely on the 
place, nor even on the chairman. Un- 
less the discussion elicits something be- 
sides compliments and choruses, the 
main purpose is not achieved. For such 
an open forum is primarily designed to 
bring out first, statements of 





Rotary International. 

Even without the opportunity 
for legislative action, any 
gathering which promises 
speeches such as those listed on 
this program, deserves the at- 
tention of Rotarians generally. 
Amongst other items we find a 
welcome by Harry Root, Rotary 
District Governor; another by 
Miami’s Mayor; another from 
the Governor of Florida; the 
opening of the Forum by its 
organizer, John E. Norman; a 
welcome from F. M. Hudson, 
president of Miami Rotary; an 
address by Paul P. Harris, 
President Emeritus of Rotary; 
one on “Rotary and Foreign 
Trade Relations” by William A. 
Reid, Foreign Trade Advisor, 
Pan American Union; an ad- 
dress by I. B. Sutton, president 
of Rotary International; a 
speech on “A University’s 
Place in Boys’ Work” by Dr. B. 
Foster Ashe, president of 
Miami University; one on 
“Rotary’s Boys’ Work Record” 
by Chesley R. Perry, secretary 
of Rotary International; ene 





William A. Reid, LL.M., Foreign Trade Advisor to the 
Pan-American Union, will speak on Rotary’s connection 
with foreign trade relations at the Florida Forum. 

has written more than 50 booklets for the Union. ice. 


: opinion, then comparisons. 

The Forum is intended as an 
outlet for whatever individual 
interest cannot find expression 
at the International Convention. 
It is an experiment—an inter- 
esting experiment. Realization 
of its aims may mean not only 
an annual Forum at Miami, 
but duplication by other resort 
cities in various countries. In 
other words, the acceleration of 
the whole work of Rotary. 

Experimental in the sense 
that it is a new phase of an 
idea as old as tribal councils, 


this Forum may prove even 
more experimental if it fur- 
nishes inspiration for some 


radical change in Rotary meth- 
ods, something that will enable 
modern thought to catch up 
with modern science. We may 
say that the radio is a product 
of modern thought—but could 
we say that the world today 
is radio-minded? For it is not 
the tool, but the use of the 
tool, that distinguishes the mas- 
He ter craftsman from the nov- 
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Penalties of Rapid Progress 


( NE of the penalties of rapid progress in the career of a 

man or a movement is that original objects tend to be- 
come obscured or distorted. Of Rotary it has often to be 
repeated, that originally it had no object other than to bet- 
ter understand and promote fellowship between selected in- 
dividuals. As the organization spread, its members began 
to ask questions as to ultimate objectives. These brought 
answers which, though intended to be helpful have, because 
of their often improvised character, called for frequent re- 
vision. Today, though the written aims and objects of 
Rotary appear to give general satisfaction to a world-wide 
constituency, many of the arguments voiced and written in 
their defense, expose it to searching criticism and even 
attack. 

Where criticism is intelligent and well-informed, it must 
be met and not shirked—met, that is to say, not in the 
spirit of self-consciousness or self-preservation, but with 
the desire to remove legitimate objections and thus to 
strengthen against further attack. 

It is indeed a high compliment to the movement that 
analysis of its objects and history should be as careful and 
as thorough as it often is. Critics of intelligence should, 
however, avoid ascribing to the movement as a whole re- 
sponsibility for utterances concerning itself that come from 
single individuals on particular local occasions. The lead- 
ers of Rotary throughout the world strongly object, and 
voice their objections, to exaggerated claims and rhetorical 
extravagances. To them, Rotary is primarily an associa- 
tion for betterment of understanding. The fact that it 
takes no account of sectarian religion and party politics 
in its selections for membership, and disallows partisan 
debate, ought to be counted to it a virtue and not regarded 
as evidence of scepticism or indifferentism. For Rotary to 
say that certain subjects are not its affair is not for it to 
say that they are not the affair of its individual members: 
it is merely to say that those matters are outside its de- 
clared objects. 

So far as attacks on Rotary have to be seriously regard- 
ed, there are remarks concerning the motto, “He profits 
most who serves best”: concerning the limited classification 
rule: the adoption of a Code of Ethics: the identification 
of some individual Rotarians and Rotary clubs with other 
organizations: the alleged limitation of membership to men 
of wealth. Criticism on each and all of these aspects, has 


come, and continues to come, from within the 
Rotary itself. It gives material for many article 
magazines, addresses to conventions and conferences, 
Rotary clubs, and is welcomed. Much as we respe 
cism coming from outside, we have so great a weal! 
within that we need look no further. 

It may be that with Time revisions will be made a 
the literature, the philosophy, and the constitution of Ro 
tary, such as will clarify its objects and clean up its inte, 
nal machinery. Meanwhile, it should be our object o: 
all so to perfect our own understanding that we ca 
ceive criticism, no matter whence it comes, without f 
its effect on our internal organization. 

The worldwide vogue of an article of merchandise, f 
the body or the mind, is proof of its acceptability. 


The Patriot Abroad 


1 geod that the election for the highest office in the United 
~ ‘% States is over, it is possible to refer to one factor i: 
it that is of some interest to those who believe in unde: 
standing, goodwill, and international peace, while yet re 
maining good national patriots. One of the candidates was 
held to be ineligible on the ground that he had spent many 
years of his life in another country and had business in- 
terests and was highly esteemed there. The assumption 
underlying this is that a man’s patriotism lessens to the 
extent that he lives elsewhere than at home. In one of 
his greatest lines, Kipling said: 

“What do they know of England who only England 
know?” and this may well be pondered over by Rotarians, 
with the substitution of the name of their own country in 
the text. Who that has travelled, or lived in exile abroad, 
but does not increase rather than diminish his love of his 
homeland? Surely only the man who never had that love 
Recall another famous verse, that of Ruperti Brooke, 
written during his war service in GaHipoli: 


“Tf I should die, think only this of me 
There is some corner of a foreign land 
That is forever England... .” 


Think of the scores of nobly patriotic thoughts that have 
been sung in exile, from the days of the Israelite captives 
in Babylon onward to those of the Great War. To reside 
abroad may be the best service a person can render to his 
own country, and statecraft is not the only business that 
needs ambassadors. To dwell in a foreign land is to ex- 
press in your own person the fact of the world fellowship 
that makes it possible for the citizen of one country to 
make his home in another. When we meet the “furriner” 
nowadays in the streets of our city we no longer follow the 
advice of the old-time workman of the comic cartoon and 
“eave ’alf a brick at ’im.” Rather have we a nice com- 
fortable feeling of patriotic pride that he thinks our coun- 
try worth coming to. When we go abroad, with what joy 
do we not recognize something there that reminds us of 
home—a familiar surname, type of face, phrase, or social 
custom—and thus take back with us the thought of how 
much likeness there is between different peoples. 


So far as the resident in another country is concerned, 
let us not assume because he is outwardly genial and ob!'g- 
ing to “foreigners” that he is their humble servant in 2! 
things. In a polite way, he may be suggesting to them 
many things favorable to his own country that would not 
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be taken if they were said in the tone of patronage. The 
nations need ambassadors and observers for their own na- 
tional purposes: business needs to have its representatives: 
but the peoples need to have men of their own traveling 
and resident abroad, to do their work. This work is de- 
scribed in the Sixth Object of Rotary, and it is part of 
Rotary’s purpose to do it mainly by organizing and en- 
couraging international visitation among members of our 
own organization. 


Salesmanship 


” 


T= feature of the “want-ads” column of every news- 

paper that carries them, in every large city of every 
country, is the demand for salesmen. “All the world’s 
a store’—as Shakespeare might have said had he been 
writing today, ‘and men and women are but traders.” Na- 
poleon, had he been living today, would not have selected 
any single nation as one of shopkeepers. Is the vogue of 
the salesman one to weep tears about? Probably not—if 
we had tears left to weep with in these days. Thanks to 
salesmanship it is a better looking world, and no type of per- 
son is more pleasing to the eye and the ear than the sales- 
man and saleswoman. If you see anyone who bears him- 
self unusually well in company, you may be certain he is 
there to sell somebody something. 

Many a book on our desk to-day deals in some way or an- 
other with selling, direct or indirect. Religion, philosophy, 
science, art, letters, poetry—all their practitioners in these 
days have an eye, to some extent, on the market. We are 
optimists, and so able to conceive ourselves that every- 
thing that is universal—and salesmanship is universal—is 
somehow good. 

A generation ago, to trade was vulgar. The tradesman, 
conscious of exclusion from what was called “society,” 
sulked, and had his revenge by extortion. With wealth 
came power, and ambition. The successful tradesman 
bought himself a place in the society that formerly dis- 
owned him, and society, ever a snob, honored the million- 
aire by honoring his way of becoming one. “Business” 
ceased to be a term of reproach, and became one of respect. 
The young men of the educated class went into business 
unashamedly, and made business their chief topic of con- 
versation. Success in business became a worthy aim, and 
the schools added Commerce to their curricula. Economics 
(which is mainly the law of supply and demand) became 
the prevailing obsession. Psychology was taken up as an 
auxiliary to commerce, and once the student got into that 
field, he was not content until he had explored it to the 
depths. 

He discovered that to succeed in business one must pleas¢ 
the customer. Salesmanship studied human needs as well 
as wants, and adopted the philosophy of Service. When 
Rotary came along with its motto, “Service above Self” 
salesmanship began to ascend the slopes of Parnassus and 
to seek commune with the Muses. A good salesman must 
possess not only shrewdness and sense of requirement but 
a soul for beauty, line, color, rhythm, tone, harmony, and— 
abstract truth and justice. ‘The automobile and aeroplane, 
radio, the screen, television, lecture clubs, all helped the 
process of communion with the wider world, and so the old 
Hellenic dream of an ideal state is in sight of accomplish- 
ment, with politics as the only substantial lion in the path. 

But one day, salesmanship will take a look even into 
politics, and then? . ... 


Handing Back the Charter 


‘T’IME was when it was the boast of the Rotary platform 

that there had never been a single example of a club 
once formed handing back its charter. I. is no longer pos- 
sible to make this boast, in view of the fact that there is 
now a total of three cases of retirement. But to lose a 
boast is generally to gain a lesson. Self-sufficiency is be- 
lieved by many to be the deadliest of the sins. Were we to 
have persisted in this claim of infallibility, Rotary would 
have become the world’s least worthy movement because of 
an insufferable conceit of itself. We learn lessons from 
failure—the greatest of all our lessons, perhaps—and out 
of error we discover truth. 

Why have three clubs handed back their charters? Be- 
cause there had been faults in their formation. Too little 
preliminary spade-work, too much hurry in setting up the 
organization, too easy an explanation of objects, too much 
promising of benefits, too little stress on sacrifice. People 
came in to be in something new and went out directly the 
novelty had worn off. To replace them was difficult. Men 
do not like to be second o- third in a field, or to board a 
sinking ship. The lesson of the lost charter is to go slow 
next time but sure. 

There is on record the case of an organizing chairman 
who, after a meeting at which everybody present had sub- 
scribed to the roll with revivalistic fervour, said— 

“Thank you, gentlemen! And now when the enthusiasm 
has died down, we’ll get to business!” 

Experience proves that many of the best clubs in Rotary 
have been those formed with no enthusiasm at all, but 
rather sceptically. Some sad-faced silent man at the back 
of the room has sat and listened, voted Rotary to be good, 
and offered his services to do the work. His path has been 
strewn with thorns, but he has gone stolidly on with the 
mechanics of the thing, never allowing himself to think his 
work is through—as in Rotary, it never is. 

The question is often asked who won the war. Were we 
to attempt an answer, we would say that the man deserv- 
ing of as much credit as anybody was the great general 
who went to a watery grave while on active service, who 
said when called to be his country’s minister of war early 
in August, 1914— 

“This will last three years at least.” 

Everybody called him a pessimist—but he was right. He 
saw the handicap, and knew how to strike discounts. Ro- 
tary is a movement of optimism, but every unit requires at 
least one sound pessimist if it is to make good. 


One Word Plus 


“A man who does not believe up and down, crosswise and all around 
him, in the spirit of the American people, thoroughly, everlastingly, and 
beyond any possibility of changeea man who does not believe in this 
spirit, in democratic institutions, and in the eternal development of the 
character of the people under democratic institutions, ought to be hanged 
if he tries to edit a magazine.” 


This is clipped from “The Earlier Life and Letters of 
Walter H. Page” just published by Heinemann of London. 
Suppose Page had just left out that one word “American,” 
he would have been writing Rotary wouldn’t he? Were he 
living today, perhaps that is what he would be writing. 
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GLOAMIN By Sir Harry 


and London: 


ROAMIN’ IN THE 
Lauder. 300 pages. Philadelphia 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $ 


HILE the year 1928 pro- 
duced a number of notable 
the 


marked by 


biographies, period 


has not been 


any autobiographies of note, with one 


or two possible exceptions. It has 


proved to be a season of comparatively 


literary quietude—autobiographically 


speaking—with one or.two figures— 


world figures—stalking across the stage 
of public opinion inviting the spotlight. 
Millions in many lands have heard 
Harry Lauder sing and seen him in his 
the 


and a 


cavortions with aid of 
kilts 


Fewer millions 


inimitable 


grease-paint and crooked 
stick. 


thing of the tremendous sums he raised 


remember some- 
during the world war, in England and 
America, and the tragic loss of his only 
son. But very few there are who know 
the story of the struggle and achieve. 
ment in the life the 
paint. 


back of grease- 

In the story of his life Sir Harry 
has given a remarkably interesting nar- 
widely separated 
richly 


rative of a career of 
ups and downs, a 
flavored with Scottish stories told in an 
easy style. Here we 
his first bit of “siller’”’ 
at the death of father—when the 
lad under the 
burden of caring for his mother and 


narrative 


see him earning 
and a little later 
his 
was twelve—assuming 
his six younger brothers and sisters, 
although his mother was able to help 
by working for the “more prosperous 
of the town’s lady citizens.” “Naturally 
we had a thoroughly hard time of it, 
but we always had something to eat.” 
A little later we find him rebelling at 
work in the coal mines, work which be- 
came increasingly distasteful as he 
began to attract some local attention 
comedian. Then his first short 
several cities near 


as a 
tour of 
Glasgow, earning 35 shillings 
a week—‘“not only doing 
three turns at each perform- 
ance but being a_ veritable 
Poo Bah, baggage man, bill- 
poster, stage carpenter, and 
ticket-taker.” 
Those the 
bear-baiting, when the audi- 


were days of 


ences of miners came _ to 
entertain rather than be 
entertained. It was only the 


cleverest, hardened player 


Photo: 
Rotarian Sir Harry Lauder 
has written the story of his life 
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who could hold such audiences in check. 
There were discouragements, 
then resignation to the life of a miner, 
only to be buoyed up again by another 
success. His first chance to substitute 
at Gatti’s hall in London, gave him his 
first real opportunity, but flushed with 
success, after so many rebuffs, he 
signed contracts right and left which 
tied him up for years with London 
managers at ridiculously low salaries. 

We have in detail the story of his 
first trip to America accompanied by 
his son, John—a trip which was to be 
the forerunner of twenty other trips 
over a period of twenty years. Here 
he became acquainted with Will Morris, 
who became his American manager. In 
all of these American tours, it is worthy 
of note that there has never been a 
written contract between the two, only 
a shake of the hand. “I always say 
that Will Morris is the best Jew that 
I have ever met and he says I am the 
best Scotchman he has ever met—so 
what more is there to be said?” 


many 





In a story so rich with romance there 
are incidents told in detail that become 
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What Shall || Read? 


Roamin’ in the Gloamin’ with Sir Harry Lauder 


historical vignettes well worth pr 
ing: his description of a “pay wed 
in Scotland of forty years ago, qua 
told with rare humor in which he 
the bridegroom and his sweet] 
Nance Vallance, the bride. There are 
many such stories: The trick of th 
traveling acrobats in Scotland for se- 
curing free lodgings; his first experi- 
ence at St. Andrews golf course; an 
other golf story (one of many) of the 
lost balls at Formby course at South 
port, Lancashire, which is hilariously 
funny; the scene in Shaftsbury Thea- 
ter in London after the news of 

son’s death in action in France; all true 
stories of Lauder—at home—behind the 
footlights—in the dressing-room—on 
the golf links—interviews with kings 


and _ presidents—victim of financial 
schemes. 

Of Scotch penuriousness he tells 
many incidents (mostly on himself) 
and then sums it all up: “Money, 


purely as money has meant very little 
indeed to me all my life. My wants 
are small; they have always been small 
and will continue to be small. It’s the 
fighting for it that has always intrigued 
me, the pulling of it ‘into the house,’ 
the knowledge that white, black, brown, 
and yellow men have been willing to 
pay it out to hear me and see me and 
cheer me!” 

And at the very end we find this 
confession: ‘Perhaps I ask myself if |! 
have always been scrupulously honest 
and straightforward -in my dealings 
with my fellow-men, if my word has 
been as good as my bond, if I have 
ever let a friend down, if I have ever 
owed one pennypiece, if | 
have in all my life wilfully 
done an unkind or a crue! 
act—and I tell myself that 
my conscience is clear on all 
these things. Have I for- 
given much of insult, ap- 
probrium, of injustice, of 
false report, of malicious lies, of 
many thousands of pounds len‘ 
and never returned and I reply 
—yes, freely. Have I raised by 
my own efforts and downright 
hard work great funds for wa 
and charitable purposes all ove 
the world, and again I say to m) 
self—“Yes, that is so.” 

What finer capstone than that 
to place at the end of the stor, 
of one’s life?—E. G. 
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morrows Heralds 


“"T’HIS is the season when Christian children are shown special 

consideration. But the claim of childhood is older than any 
formal religion. It is a triple claim, since children are the heirs 
of the past, the wards of the present, and the trustees of the future. 
Whatever a season may suggest, or a creed command, our duty to 
children is obvious—and constant. Some part of us will live in 








their memories—and that impression must be created mutually 
Ph »tographs by Ewing Gallowa except 
where other no 








Here is a child of the Orient. 
Her home is on the slopes of 
Mount Lavinia, Ceylon, but it 
is hard to tell which of the 
native races she belongs to. Her 
island home has a very cosmop- 
olite population. 
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Here are two of the senoritas who Vale 
won prizes in the National Child 
Beauty Contest at Mexico City. More 
than 10,000 entries were considered. 


At Marken, Holland, the old costumes are 
still worn, and tourists may find such inter- 
esting groups as this on the island. 























Inside the enclosure of a silk factory at 
Srinagar, Kashmir, is a littie school 
where this eight-year-old boy studies the 
Koran and writes out passages on his 
wooden board. In later years he will 
help to make the textiles for which this 
Indian district is famous. 
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In any land children are happy 
when released from school. These 
youngsters are returning from the 
classrooms of Sistine, a village in 
Jugoslavia. 




















Below—In an American’ orphanage at 
Changsha, China, these schoolboys are 
quite proficient at baseball. Chinese and 
Japanese lads enjoy the game as much 

as young Americans. 


abe ‘a? 


i hs | ; a The ornately decorated little lady 
, has her home in Northwest India, 
where family wealth is often in 
the form of jewelry. This posing 
is a very grave affair with her. 







































This Japan- 
ese group 
was photo- 
graphed in 
Hawaii, 
where Orien- 
tals form a 
large part of 















A ms foe — - This Tibetan lad will be a lama, or priest, when 
. ger ea he grows up. Now he beats the tom-tom and 
100 national- takes a minor part in the dance festival or 
ities mystery play given in the Himalayas. Much 
; of the religion is presented in symbolic form. 
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At Right—American chil- 
dren are great patrons of 
the family car. The 
youngest one is giving 
out a statement for pub- 
lication, it may be an in- 
vitation to come along 
and see the other chil- 
dren of the world. 
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Shoes are rather a luxury in some parts of 
Poland—or possibly this girl is just indulging 
in the practice dear to all children of mild 
climates. But she makes a nice picture as she 
stands by the side of a country road. 
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There are many expert embroiderers in Mezokovesd, a 


town near Budapest, Hungary. 


So this girl and boy 


are wearing beautifully decorated costumes represent 
ing many days of patient work. 
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This Roumanian lad is equally 
proud of his pet calf—and his 
astrakhan cap. The picture 
was taken in the corn market 
of a hill-country village. 


Below—Bohemian boys and 
girls can indulge in dressing 
up more frequently than their 
brothers and sisters in other 
lands. These fancy costumes 
are quite common in the rural 
districts, and the high boots 
are very practical. 
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JAPANESE Rotarian Zentaro 

Miwa—is host to the group from 

New Zealand, one of the many 
instances in which visitors to the 
Second Pacific Conference at Tokyo 
were privileged to join a family circle. 
In this way an intimacy was estab- 
lished which could not be reached 
through more formal approach, and 
delegates found it one of the most 
satisfactory features of the recent con- 
ference. Since English was the major 
language of the conference, ideas were 
freely exchanged among the various 
national groups. 






























At Left—A tea-party is given }) 
Premier Baron Giichi Tanaka. H: 
is seen here standing on the bot 
tom step of his villa. 


Below—The formal banquet wa: 
attended by His Imperial Highne:s: 
Prince Kuni, the Premier, th 
Minister of Finance, and_ othe: 
officials. Prinee Kuni (in uniform, 
is seen fourth from left of speaker's 
table). President Sutton was speak. 
ing when this picture was taken 
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he 


econd Pacific 
Conference 


A Rotary contribution to 
international thought |}, 


By ARTHUR MELVILLE 


OMETHING like 30,000 Rotary 
gatherings occur every week: 
the regular club luncheons. In 
addition to these are the ad- 

ministrative, inter-city, district or in- 
ternational gatherings of Rotarians 
which are less frequent but hardly less 
significant, so far as influence is con- 
cerned. But influence, whether within 
or without the circle of organization 
membership is a peculiar thing, 
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Hotel 
the Conference. 
Chuzo Mitsuchi, 
Minister of Fin- 
ance, who gave 
an address, is 
seen at the 
front next to 
the lady in Eu- 
clothes. 


Imperial 
during 


ropean 








and the Second Pacific Confer- 
ence of Rotarians at Tokyo may 
be used to illustrate some of 
these peculiarities. 

Let us suppose that we are 
Rotarians aboard the “Taiyo 
Maru,” sailing from Honolulu 
and arriving in Yokohama har- 
bor on September 28th. 

Together with some fifty 
others from the United States, 
Hawaii and New Zealand, we 
rush to the rail to observe the 
three decorated Rotary launches 
that circle our liner, while a 
band plays and fireworks blaze. 
The Rotary badges hung 
around our necks provide easy 
identification and from Presi- 
dent Sutton to the most obscure 
member we are “attacked with 
shake-hands.” Shimizu, who 
has accompanied our’ group 
from San Francisco, is met by 
Mizushima, chief secretary of 
the Conference, and thanked 
for his management. Presi- 
dent Sutton adds a word of ap- 
preciation for the group. There 
is a speech of welcome by E. W. 
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lutely nothing for itself in re- 


turn, confidently aspires to be- 
come a_ powerful 
medium, an 
union, between the vital 


connecting 
unselfish bond of 
forces 
in the business and professional 
life in every community 
throughout the civilized world. 
Rotary has awakened 
an enthusiastic acceptance and 
adherence around the world, 
and with the leaven of friend- 
ship it is pro- 
found sense of _ international 
concord by wuniversalizing a 
proper consideration for, and 
respect for, all mankind.” 

We have time to reflect that 
the day of our arrival in Japan 
happily coincided with _ the 
nuptials of H. I. H. 
Chichibu, brother of the pres- 
ent sovereign, and Miss Setsuko 
Matsudaira; a joyfully 


already 


developing a 


Prince 





union 





Frazar of Yokohama, on behalf 
of Japanese Rotarians, another 
by the Mayor of Yokohama. 
Then we arrived at the deco- 
rated pier and find a special 
train waiting to take us to the 
capital. 

Tokyo is not what we expected. It 
is bigger, busier, and has many ex- 
amples of Western architecture besides 
the quaint and colorful native buildings. 
The Imperial Hotel is rather a revela- 
tion. So we get our rooms and prepare 


Here we have President Sutton, Mrs. Ann Brunnier of San 


Francisco; President Sutton’s daughter and wife; and Mr. 
Minaru Fujii of Tokyo, all on a visit to the mausoleum 
of Ieyasu at Nikko, shortly after the Conference. 


for the Conference. By this time we 
have discovered some of the eleven na- 
tionalities represented at the gathering. 
On Saturday we have time to reflect 
on the words of President Sutton: 
“Rotary International, asking abso- 


celebrated by the populace, to 
whom the sporting prince has 
repeatedly exhibited democratic 
tendencies. At night 5,000 
youths carry dim red and white 
lanterns in honor of this mar- 
riage, and official banquets will con- 
tinue for three days. 

We have time to decide which of half 
a dozen special church services we will 
attend tomorrow, which of hundreds 
of tempting shops we will patronize to- 
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based upon t 
mirable qua 
found. As ¢ 
eulogies are 
ed the Rota 
finds himself 
rounded by a «: 
prestige whic! 
inestimable 1 
when we rea! ; 
reaction on e: f 
us, creating a 
preciation of th 
sponsibility inv 
and a desir, 
merit that prestig: 
by our loyalty i; 
every possible way.” 
Amongst our in- 
teresting announce- 
ments is one that 
H. I. H. Prince Ku 
niyoshi Kuni 


and 





other notables wil] 
speak at the Rotary 
banquet this eve- 





boat neared Yokohama. 
Charles Rhodes of Auckland. 


day. We discover that Tokyo has re 
built the houses that crushed after the 
earthquake. Which of a dozen inter- 
ests shall have our preference. 

On Monday, October Ist, the Confer- 
ence begins in the auditorium of the 
Imperial Hotel with about 700 present. 
Perhaps one more person might be 
packed in—but that doubtful. 
Japanese ladies are there in force, and 
the purples, blues, and burnt orange 
of kimonos makes a pretty contrast to 
the sombre business clothes or formal 
While stenographers 
tap out last-minute additions to 
speeches, delegates find their 
piloted through the greenery and ban- 
ners of Peacock Alley into the audi- 
torium by white-jacketed attendants. 
Hawaiian delegates wear brilliant leis, 
and other delegates rapidly change 
business ties for the bright blue ones. 
Now comes Yoshikiyo Oshima, vice- 
president of Tokyo Rotary, to welcome 
everyone, to hope for a successful Con- 
ference, to express regret that Ohtani, 
the club president, is detained in Eu- 
rope. The response made by Ben Gel- 
ling of Sydney, Australia, pays tribute 
to the Japanese ladies, expresses deter- 
mination to advise the home-folks of 
Then there is a 
Harris which 


seems 


morning dress. 


places, 


our fine reception. 
message from Paul P. 
contains some significant sentences as 
“Racial superiority most frequently ex- 
ists in the minds of men” and “National 
progress spells international progress; 
we must encourage, not discourage, the 
initiative of men. As a means thereto, 


let us make common cause of the ex- 








Here are Rotarians and their families as they were grouped on board the “S. S. Taiyo Maru” when the 
President Sutton stands third from the left in the third row, and next comes 
Frank Lamb of Hoquiam, Washington, is behind President Sutton. 


termination of the most deadly of all 
enemies—vigilant, conscienceless, re- 
morseless, relentless fear.” 

We hear of the recently established 
Rotary district which includes Japan 
proper, Korea, Formosa, South Man- 
churia, and Darien; all under the ad- 
ministration of Governor Yoneyama. 
The Shanghai club sends greetings, and 
mentions with pride that its member- 
ship includes Chinese, American, Brit- 
ish, Japanese, French, Italian, Swiss, 
Czech, German, and Polish citizens. 


RESIDENT SUTTON, an Ameri- 

can who has spent much of his life 
in Mexico, has some pertinent things 
to say: “No one can read the details of 
the First Pacific Rotary Conference, 
held at Honolulu, as I did recently, 
without realizing that foremost in im- 
portance stands the opportunity for ac- 
quaintance and fellowship, particularly 
among the representatives of these na- 
tions bordering on the Pacific. And 
this great factor, friendship, is the one 
I wish to analyze and emphasize today. 

“When a man becomes a Rotarian 
and manifestly admits a certain obliga- 
tion to his community and society in 
general, and as he takes part in the 
Rotary fellowship and activities friend- 
ships are born and developed from the 
frequent contacts and the discovery of 
many good qualities unknown to him 
before having enjoyed that fellowship. 
As our regard for our friends increases, 
almost without exception there is an 
increase in their esteem for us, and as 
these ties are strengthened they give 


ning. So the day 
ends with the prom- 
ise of an equally 
good time tomorrow 

The promise is kept. While the gay 
kimonas are less in evidence the ses- 
sions in charge of Takashi Isaka, past 
special commissioner, are not devoid 
of either color or interest. After sing- 
ing Kimigayo, The Star Spangled Ran- 
ner, and God Save the King, we listen 
as congratulatory telegrams are read. 
One is from Fukushima of Shanghai, 
the first Japanese Rotarian, others are 
from clubs in various lands. Then 
President Sutton uses a world map to 
show us how Rotary is being carried 
to various lands—and is likely to en- 
ter still others. Then several speakers 
give brief descriptions of work in their 
districts before the main speeches of the 
morning are delivered by Tsunejiro 
Miyaoka and Ben Gelling respectively. 
Rotarian Miyaoka, it appears, is a for- 
mer president of Tokyo Rotary, and a 
prominent international lawyer. He 
has the courage to admit that his own 
land has made some mistakes—but real- 
izes that therein it does not differ from 
others. For instance: 

“This open-door policy of Japanese 
houses has the unfortunate effect of 
compelling us to shut our doors on the 
outside against boarders or visitors, for 
they are the only kind of doors that 
will shut. When a great number of 
Chinese students came to Japan to be 
educated in our schools and colleges in 
1895, and for several years thereafter, 
they were unable to obtain board and 
lodging in private houses. The result 
was that they were shamelessly ex 
ploited by unscrupulous boarding-hous¢ 
keepers. The bad impression then cre. 
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ated upon the Chinese | 
mind, the reminiscences of | 
positively unkind acts | 
which they received in 
Japan in those days, still 
clung to their memory 
after those students had 
become leaders of their 
‘country. The Japanese 
Government, like any 
other government, has 
committed several diplo- 
matic blunders, the most 
notable of which was the 
formulation of the so- 
called Twenty-one De- 
mands. Most of those de- 
mands were not realized 
at all, and many of the 
rights, advantages, or con- 
cessions then _ obtained 
have been cancelled. What 
remains is the painful 











memory of the fact that 





those demands were pre- Revolving Rotary wheel and fountain in the court of the Imperial Hotel. The conference sessions 
were held in the Hotel’s auditorium. 


sented and largely  ob- 

tained. Such a diplomatic 

blunder would not have been made at 
all, if it were not for the fact that 
Japan was passing through the first 
stages of her experience in parliamen- 
tary government.” 

After pointing out that international 
amity requires many decades of con- 
sistent effort, Rotarian Miyaoka adds: 

“In that task we must depend upon 
intimate fellowship of business and pro- 
fessional men of the countries united 
in Rotary, for Rotary represents the 
cross-section of human activity in all 
forms. 

“It is the mission as well as the 


destiny of Rotary to bring about har- 
mony and _ rightful understanding 
among peoples who differ widely in 
blood descent, historical antecedents, 
language, religious faith, and economic 
condition.” 

After this address the Australian 
delegates sing a song which they have 
written specially for the occasion. 
Later at the round-table luncheon they 
will present their hosts with a boom- 
erang, a set of books, and a number of 
plants. The last of the morning speak- 
ers is H. J. Brunnier, who explains the 
“Aims and Objects” plan. At noon 

















Among the entertainment features was an exhibition of the different styles of dress for 
Japanese brides, particularly interesting because of the recent imperial marriage of 
Prince Chichibu and Miss Setsuko Matsudaira. 


there is a model Rotary luncheon fo1 
the entertainment and information of 
the ladies. The afternoon session in 
cludes more talks on_ international 
service by Charles Rhodes of Auckland, 
and Dr. Chen of Peking. The Chinese 
leader has some specific suggestions 
concerning the opportunities before 
members of the very cosmopolitan 
clubs. Those who are natives of the 
country, he says, need no journalistic 
uid to discover the good qualities of 
their fellows from other lands, but 
“Our obvious duty then is to serve as 
ambassadors of Rotary to our own 
people, and to convey to them directly 
the information that we possess, and 
which our people need in order that 
they may in turn learn to appreciate 
and understand, as we do, the various 
people we have lived among.” 

The resident members also have their 
part, Dr. Chen says: “They can re- 
turn to their respective countries and 
correct the wrong impression which 
most of their country-folk have ob- 
tained from glaring newspaper head- 
lines, from the movies and the theatres 
and from the Chincse emigrant whom 
they are accustomed to see in their own 
homelands. They perhaps are in a posi- 
tion to tell their people at home that 
there really are some decent folks over 


in China.” 


‘THE afternoon brings many pleasant 


surprises. Rotarian Ryozo Asano 
entertains at two o’clock in his palatial 
residence. At four all of us are en- 
tertained at tea by Premier Baron 
Giichi Tanaka, who assures us that he 
has never received such peaceful mes- 
sengers as Rotary sends. Rotarian Ben 
Gelling reads a message from Stanley 

(Continued on page 55} 
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God Rest You Merry, Gentleme} 


The story of a bit of Christmas fraternizing 


HE snow 

came down 

shortly after 

two o’clock, 
brushing across the ii 
town like a soft, white o 
broom that dropped 
tender straws in every 
sluice and canyon. 
Street lamps were mel- 


low ares through which 
the slumbering particles 
wove inconstantly, pow- 
dering the sidewalks into 
a thick layer of moist 
cotton. . . . A switch 
engine prowled along a 
siding behind the north 
buildings of Main 
Street, orange fire glow- 
ing from broken seams. 
It might 
only moving 
abroad. 

In front of a sighing 
coffee urn at the Little 
Owl cafe, Tommy Mor- 
ris rested his red elbows 
on the scrubbed counter 
and watched the flakes drifting down 
outside. Anyway, thought Tommy, it 
would be a white Christmas. - 
He wished that he could have bought 
the fur which Ede wanted, but that 
could wait until after the first of the 
month. He smiled to himself as he 
thought of Mabel’s perfume. Real 
scent, that was; the clerk in Rowley’s 
said that it cost four dollars an ounce. 
And in that little pink box. ... 

“Righto!” he thought proudly. “It’ll 
be a Christmas that is a Christmas. 
Best we ever ’ad by far... .” 

A brakie from the _ night 
came shambling in, swinging 
hands against the snow on his short 


have been the 
thing 


freight 
gloved 


coat. 

“Cup o’ java, Tommy.” 

“Righto!” said the 
turned the spigot of the warm urn. 

“Sweet roll,” ordered the brakie. 

“Righto!” agreed Tommy, sliding 
the coffee across to him. “Cold out- 
side?” 

“Not very. Damn snow is gettin’ 
thick. Big snow west of here; the 
morning passenger is stalled in a drift 
west of Bear Falls. It'll be nice for 
Christmas, though.” 

“Sure,” said Tommy Morris. 


waiter. He 
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The blue eyes looked stonily 
“I have no family,” 
he said. 


at him. 





The brakeman blew speculatively on 
his coffee. “Due into Mint Center at 
six-ten. First Christmas I been home 
in eleven years.” 

“That'll be cheery,” beamed Tommy. 
“Eleven years is a long time.” 

“Don’t I know it?” the trainman 
ejaculated. “Ten years ago tonight I 
was on the Rhine. We barbecued a 
cow; first barbecued beef those Ger- 
mans ever saw.” 

Tommy nodded in 
“Germans like Christmas. . 
like to sing.” 

“You was over, Tommy?” 

“Ay, yes. Four years out there. 
Four and a ’alf years, to be correct.” 

“Four an’ a half years!” The brake- 
man gazed at him with astonished sus- 
picion. ‘ye 


appreciation. 
. . They 


“How come? 
“IT went out in nineteen-fourteen,’ 
said Tommy. “Queen’s Arm Scottish. 
A London regiment, it was.” 
The coffee was gulped with strong, 
hot swallows. “Gee, I never knew you 
was a Lime-juice, Tommy. I sure 


’ 


oughta known it, 
count of the way 
talk. Yes, sir, 
Christmas I been 
since nineteen-sevent 
I been workin’ in O 
homa ever since the 
up till last year.” 

He munched the s 
roll thoughtfully. ‘\ 
got a kid?” 

“A girl,’ Tommy to 
him. “She’s) quit 
grown up by no 
Fourteen, she is.” 

“I got two,” said th 
trainman. “Little kids. 
The boy, he’s four. H: 
knows what it’s all about 
—Santa Claus an’ stuff 
like that.” 

The restaurant man 
sank his chin into cupped 
hands and regarded the 
window pane, fast plas- 
tering with snow. ‘“Ger- 


mans,” he said, “they 
like to sing on Christ 
mas.” 


“Don’t I know it,” 


n agreed his customer. 
“Did you ever get so you 
could speak thei! 
lingo?” 


“Very well,’ Tommy assured him. 
“Very well, indeed. The boys used to 
say about me, they used to say, 
‘Tommy’s got an ear for langwidges,’ 
they’d say. ‘’E speaks German like a 
nytive.’ ” 

“Pretty good.” The brakie began to 
fasten his sheepskin coat. 

“I ’eard a German sing very well, | 
did, fourteen years ago tonight. It 
was at Jovincy and I was out in a sap. 
’"E sang beautifully.” 


T= trainman stared at him puzzled 
“Singin’? Right in the war?” 
“There was a bit of fraternizing, 

Tommy Morris explained. ‘They were 

Saxons. Right good chaps, some of 

‘em. That first Christmas only. . . 

I was out in a sap, as I says, and 

Fritzie ’e was out in a sap as well. | 

was very tired and wishing I was back 

‘ome, and I begun to sing. Christmas 

songs, I sang. And Fritz replies.” 
“German songs?” queried the brake 

man, his hand on the doorknob. 
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“German and English as well. ’E 
up and sings very prettily. 
“Stilly nock, 
Hileega nock— 
Alles shlock 
Ein som vock. 
The brakie smiled. “Pretty good ac 
cent for Dutch, Tommy. Did you 
-see him again? I mean, was there 


9 


any shootin’? 

“None,” said Tommy haughtily. “It 
‘appened that we were fraternizing at 
the time.” 

“Oh.” The trainman nodded soberly 
and drew a fur cap over his ears. “I 
gotta beat it so Donaldson can come 
in. So long.” 

“So long,” echoed Tommy. ‘Merry 
Christmas to you!” 

The door had slammed, and the 
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the styte, and all trains are stalled, 
rt 

“They told me I would make good 
connections here at Kewassee.” 

The traveling-man’s words’ were 
slow and meticulous. ‘There would be 
a train for Mint Center on the Rock 
Island line at six-four.” 

“T ’ope it comes,” said Tommy sym- 
pathetically. “It won’t be pleasant 
spending Christmas Day away from 
your family.” 

The blue eyes looked stonily at him. 
“T have no family,” he said. 

Tommy blundered awkwardly with a 
glass of water. “You—you’ll be eat- 
ing?” 

“Yes,” said the newcomer. He sat down 
on a stool at the end of the counter. 





brakeman made an_ hilarious, 
answering gesture through the 
window; then vanished into the 
fleece-strewn darkness. A _ whis- 
tle wailed hoarsely down the 
yards. 

Other men came in, stamping 
wet snow from their huge boots 
and stuffing gloves into hip 
pockets as they lounged before 
the counter. Tommy knew them 
all: Donaldson and Figgarty 
and the tall one they called 
Swede. They were regular call- 
ers during the hours of his bar- 
ren dog-watch until four o’clock 
in the morning. Occasionally 
there were tramps, or perhaps 
traveling-men from the three 
a. m. train, stopping for sand- 
wiches and milk before they 
sought beds in the hotel or other 
trains out of town. 
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UCH a man came in now, as 

the last of the train crew 
scuffled off through the still vault 
outside. He was obviously a 
traveling-man and he was ob- 
viously from the three o’clock 
train, as it had just gone puffing 
out past the lumber yard. 

He shook snow from a heavy 
overcoat and hung it neatly be- 
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December 
By J. Darl Henderson 


ECEMBER—cold December! 
The last lap of the year; 
The balmy days of autumn gone, 
And stern old winter here. 


No flowers by the wayside bloom 
To cheer the passer-by: 
The birds of song have winged their 
way 


+ 
To some more welcome sky 


The mass of mottle foliage, 
Which only yesterday 

Adorned the wooded vale, is now 
But rubbish and decay. 


The rugged hills once carpeted 
By summer's tuft of green, 

Now lie beneath the pure white robe 
Of winter—calm, serene. 


The fragrance of the summer breeze 
Is now but memory; 

The erstwhile playful brook nor more 
Sends forth sweet melody. 


December—aye, December! 
The last lap of the year; 

Yet more than all the rest it brings 
Glad tidings and good cheer. 
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and dapper. Two men . only two 

“Ay!” Tommy shouted at them. 
“Where’s the rest of the Quartet? And 
Merry Christmas—” 

Rev. Bailey removed his hat and 
dusted its brim against his leg. “I’m 
afraid,” he said quietly, “that there'll 
be no Quartet this year.” 

“No Quartet!” Tommy echoed it, un- 
believing. The minister might have 
said as well, “No Christmas” or “No 
tomorrow.” 

“No Quartet! What’s the matter? 
Where’s Mr. ’Esterfield and Doc?” 

Al Underwood jerked his elbow to 
ward the wall behind him. “Out on 
Dakota Hesterfield’s. 
Doe’s with him, doing his best. He’s 


avenue. At 
pretty bad.” 
“*Oo is pretty bad?” 
“Hesterfield. Didn’t you know 
he was sick?” 
Tommy shook his head, round 


& 


esesses 


ease 


eyes standing out with the ugly 
shock: no Kewassee Quartet on 
Christmas! Hesterfield pretty 
bad—“I didn’t know it at all. I 
didn’t see the pyper tonight. I 
‘ope ’e ain’t so serious.” 


TUXTACIIIII 


EV. BAILEY moved to the 

counter and swung upon a 
stool. “Pneumonia. I guess there 
is a chance for him if his heart 
holds out. His attitude doesn’t 
seem to be favorable, though; you 
heard that he had lost his busi- 
ness, I suppose.” 
“Yes, 
I ’eard that. Everybody did. But 
a man shouldn’t give up in a funk 


Tommy nodded soberly. 


because of business.” 
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“It’s partly his nervous condi- 
tion. He has been ill for some 


peeseesesess! 


time, ready to collapse; his busi 
ness troubles brought the fever 
on him, and now—” The minis 
ter’s gesture told volumes. 
Steam arose from the milk as 


CUXYURY 


Tommy stirred it over his gas 
flame. “I’m sorry,” he muttered. 
And after a moment, “We’ve ’ad 
the Quartet for a long time. 
Years, and that’s a fact. Couldn’t 
there be nobody else to sing with 
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neath his hat and scarf. He ap- 
proached the counter, rubbing a 
hand which had been cramped 
around the handle of his heavy bag; 
his head was bumpy and bald, and 
serene blue eyes stared out from be- 
neath heavy brows. 

“Can you advise me about the next 
train to Mint Center?” A deep voice, 
coming up out of singing channels in 
the thick chest. 

“Sir?” stuttered Tommy. “Wy, there 
was a freight but it’s just gone now. 
I don’t fancy the passenger will be 
coming; if so, ’twill be very late. The 
trainmen told me about it. Snow very 
much thicker in the western part of 





“Short orders, sir? Eggs or—” 
“Milk toast, if you please.” 
“Coffee?” 

“Yes.” 

Tommy went out into the kitchen for 
milk. He heard the front door sigh 
enormously against the pneumatic 
stop. “That'll be the Quartet!” he 
thought excitedly, and came springing 
back to the main room with a dripping 
bottle in his hand. 

Two men were struggling out of 
their overcoats. Rev. Carl Bailey, thin 
and scholastic; Al Underwood, short 


you? Somebody ’oo knew the 
songs?” 

“We thought we had it fixed.” 
Underwood turned a catsup bottle in 
his hands. “Doc Jorgan was going 
along, of course. And Jiggs Bryce was 
going to sing bass. But Jiggs got called 
down to Muscatine on his contracting 
job, ten o’clock tonight. And Hester- 
field got worse, so Doc had to go up 
there. Bass and baritone out of it. 
Two tenors would be no good. We 
might as well not go.” 

Tommy served the traveling-man his 
order. The stranger had _ listened 
quietly to the conversation, and now 
turned back to the bowl in front of 
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him, eating his food slowly in stolid 
meditation. 

“If we could get a bass, or even any- 
body with a low voice who can carry a 
tune. pondered the minister. 
“T think the town feels that our Quar- 
tet is an institution. Not only for 
singing at Club on Fridays, or for fu- 
nerals and but even more— 
for Christmas morning.” He broke off 
abruptly, staring at the waiter. “By 
You come with us, Tommy!” 


services, 


George! 
Tommy’s face was crimson with ex- 
citement. “I cawn’t, Rev. Byly. I 
wouldn’t be- 
“Why not? 
louder than 
meetings!” 
“What time does 
demanded Bailey. 


You sing 
Legion 


You can sing. 


anybody else at 


Henry come on?” 


“Four-fifteen. ’E’s due in a bit. 
But 
“You know any Christmas songs?” 


asked Al Underwood. 


| 


his eyes shut, but 


“Ede sings ’em 


Tommy squinted 
still head. 
around the ’ouse, ones she learned in 
school. And I know a bit of the old 
music from back ’ome. But I cawn’t 

The traveling-man at the end of the 
creaked around on his stool, 
group. “Excuse me,” he 
“IT could not help overhearing 
It is that you have 


shook his 


counter 
facing the 
said. 
your conversation. 
had a quartet on 
and this Christmas two of you cannot 


many Christmases, 


be here. You need singers 
“Correct,” said Underwood tersely. 
The stranger slid from his stool and 
erect—a 
bulky 
with 
shoul- 


stood 
wide, 
figure 
stooped 
and 
shining 


ders com- 
ical, 
head. “I will 
sing with you,” 
he said. 

Underwood 
gazed at him 
suspiciously, 
but the min- 
ister went over 
and held out 
his hand. “If 
your_ singing 
voice is 
tuneful as your 
speaking voice, 
we are fortu- 
nate to have 
you. I am Rev. 
Carl Bailey; 
this is Mr. Un- 
derwood; and 
Mr. Morris is 
behind the bar 
of Justice.” 


as 
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man. His deep voice sent the room 
trembling with rich echoes. “But, ex- 
cuse me, I wil! sing only on condition 





that the man behind the counter—Mr. 
Morris—also sings.” 
They faced each other in silence; 


then Bailey turned toward the others. 
“Come on, Tommy.” 

“Righto!” breathed Tommy. “As 
soon as ’Enry comes, I’]] be with you.” 
He shut his eyes for a moment. 


over to the 
stood in a 


l TNDERWOOD went 
7 cheap piano which 
dusty corner of the restaurant, glass- 


panelled and key-chipped. “Is the 
nickel switch off, Tommy?” 
“Ay, she’ll play,” said Morris. 
Underwood sat down and struck a 


few preliminary chords. “Try an easy 
one—one we all know,” he suggested. 
“How about, ‘Silent Night?’ ” 

They started singing where 
were, moving gradually nearer 
piano as the song rose: 


they 
the 


Round yon Virgin, Mother and Child, 
Holy Infant, so tender and mild— 
Sleep in heavenly peace. 


Underwood and Bailey chimed to- 
gether with the skill born of long prac- 
tice; Tommy sang diffidently, but with 
a tuneful quality in his husky bari- 
tone; the stranger’s bass seemed to 
plumb the rich bottoms of sound. 

“That’s all right,’”’ pronounced Un- 


derwood. “Try another. Old Eng: 
lish.” 
The traveling man didn’t seem to 


know the words, but went with them, 


N 
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humming, droning comforting], 
ancient carol. 
Remember Christ our Saviour 
Was born on Christmas day. 
O, tidings 
Of comfort and joy. 

“Good idea for Rev. Bailey 
a tenor solo on that first ‘tidir 


comfort and joy,’” Underwood 
gested. 

They tried it. 

“Top-hole!” exclaimed Tommy: 
admiration. “’Ow about the 17 


Ede sings that at sc] 

“You mean ‘We Three King 
Orient Are,’” the pastor 
him. “Let’s go.” 

The next song was finished, and ¢ 
next. Henry, Morris’s partner in 
restaurant, came in out of the 
with a nose shining from frost. “It 
quit snowing,” he greeted them, 
it’s getting cold as hell—pardon m 
Reverend Bailey—” 

“T’m leaving,” Tommy informed h 
They all began putting on their coats 

“Since when did you sing in 
Quartet?” Henry challenged. 

“That’s all right, too,” repli 
Tommy Morris gravely. “Mr. ’Este: 
field is like to die of newmonyer, but 
the Quartet must carry on. I’m ’elp 
ing, and this gentleman ’ere is ’elping 


” 


Wise Men? 


cor? 


too. 
They straggled out past the light of 
the window, melting into dimness hb: 
yond. The snow lay smooth and un 
trodden before them. Tommy and U: 
derwood strode ahead; Rev. Bailey wa 
a tall, dark 
spectre besid 
the thick shap: 
of Gessler, th: 
stranger wit! 
the comical, 
bald head and 
bass echoes in 
his voice. 
They would 
sing on 
dozen corners, 
bringing th 
first strain of 
Christmas 
which the town 
had known fo 
years. . 
They woul 
sing in front 
of the hospita 
and the home 
of invalids; 
they would 
sing, cautious 
ly and fea 
fully, in front 
of the big 
house on Da 
kota avenu: 


“My name is . ; \ : ? : 
Hoe? oalt Underwood and Bailey chimed together with the skill born of long practice; Tommy sang (Cont’d on 
Tessier, Sal diffidently, but with a tuneful quality in his husky baritone; the stranger’s bass seemed to 
the traveling plumb the rich bottoms of sound.” page 56) 
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O meet the wishes of many readers, we start this month a section to be devoted to 
practical day-to-day problems of club management. We are indebted for the follow- 
ing to the Club Service Committee of Rotary International. In future issues, we shall 
add sections dealing in the same way with Vocational, Community, and Interna- 


tional service problems of the Rotary Club. 


Editor. 








I. Fellowship 
N the November issue of THE 
| ROTARIAN “Rotator” discusses the 

lack of atmosphere in a Rotary 
club he had visited. The atmosphere 
he missed was that of fellowship. Fel- 
lowship—that intangible relationship 
that quickens your pulse, sends the 
warm blood coursing through your 
veins and strikes a responsive cord 
deep within you. Fellowship—that 
feeling for your fellowmun that satis- 
fies a craving of the human heart, that 
lessens many a sorrow and lightens 
many a burden. Fellowship—that im- 
pulse that urged Paul Harris to seek 
out three kindred spirits and inspired 
them to found Rotary. 

Rotary club officers, realizing that 
fellowship is an indispensable phase of 
Rotary, often ask “How can we develop 
fellowship?” The basis of fellowship is 
acquaintance. You must get to know 
the other chap. How can you do that? 
How can you get to know everybody in 
your club? “R. G. C.,” writing in 
“The Wheel of Fortune,” the publica- 
tion of the Rotary Club of San An- 
tonio, Texas, U. S. A., tells “How Tom 
Smith Gets to Know Everybody in our 
Big Club.” 

He writes: “Tom Smith is one of 
the very few Rotarians who seems to 
know about all the fellows in the club. 
Any Friday you can see him greeting 
members—by their first nmames—in 
such rapid-fire order as to almost make 
you dizzy just watching him. 

“Now Tom is a mighty able hombre, 
and it struck me that maybe he used 
some sort of system to become ac- 
quainted with his fellow-members. It 
didn’t stand to reason that he was just 
naturally that much brighter than all 
the rest of us! So I decided to ask 
him what, if any, method he used. He 
confided willingly—and I’m about to 
let you in on the secret. Here’s his 
particular formula: 

“*Every Friday morning I read over 
the latest club roster,’ remarked Tom; 
‘the multigraphed attendance record 
which only shows names and percent- 





ages. When I come to the name of a 
chap I cannot place I check it and 
make it a point to search out that par- 
ticular member at the noonday lunch- 
eon and to sit next to him during the 
meeting. 

“‘Having established this contact I 
proceed to spend the time in talking to 
him about himself and his business, 
with the result that I’m pretty well 
posted about his affairs before ad- 
journment. 

“The following week I take the 
next unknown name on the list and re- 
peat the performance. It’s a simple 
plan, but one that works most satis- 
factorily.’ 

“‘What’s your 
now?’ I asked Tom. 

“Well, let’s see,’ he replied as he 
reached on his desk for the trusty 
roster and started down the list. When 
he had finished checking there were 
only thirteen of whom he was not ab- 
solutely sure! 

“Think of that, thirteen out of 246! 
And if new members don’t come in too 
fast, he’ll soon be caught up on the 
thirteen! 

“How does your acquaintanceship 
with your fellow-Rotarians stack up 
with Tom’s? Not so goo#, I’m willing 
to wager. I know mine doesn’t. 

“Methinks it would be a good idea 
for some of the rest of us to adopt 


batting average 


Tom’s plan. It would bring about a 
closer spirit of comradeship in the 
Club.” 
This plan is workable. Try it. 
* * * 
Il. Budgeting the Rotary Club 
Income 


Why can’t our club do the things 
other clubs do? Why can’t we send 
a delegate to the International Con- 
vention. Why can’t we finance a club 
publication? Why can’t we meet our 
financial obligations? Why? 

Have you planned your year’s work 
carefully and decided just what you 
can do and what you cannot do? What 
is within your financial means and 
what not? Or does your club live 


from hand to mouth?” Do you budget 
your club income and expenditures? 
How can that be done? The actual 
items and the amount of each item de- 
pends upon the size of the club, local 


conditions, dues, fees, etc. But here 
is how one club of fifty members 
budgeted its income: 
INCOME 

Dues, 50 members at $25.60 $1,250.00 
Admission fees, 5 members at $20.00 100.00 
Miscellaneous 30.00 

Total income $1,380.00 

EXPENDITURES 

Rotary International dues $ 225.00 
Subscriptions to THE RoTaARIAN 75.00 
International Convention 250.00 
District Conference 100.00 
Club Executives Meeting 60.00 
Secretary, Clerical and Stenographiec 

assistance : 100.00 
Printing, Stationery, Stamps, Weekly 

Notice 200.00 
Program Committee 100.00 
Flowers 15.00 
Badges for new members 12.50 
Community Service (Boys Work) 150.00 
Music Committee 20.00 
Fellowship Committee 20.00 

Total Expenditures $1,347.50 
Excess of Income over Expenditures $2.50 

Total $1,380.00 


If your club is wallowing in the 
slough of financial despondency noth- 
ing will help you to reach solid ground 
more quickly than planning, adopting, 
and adhering to a business-like budget. 

* * * 


Ill. Classification 

“The opinion of the president is that 
all Rotary clubs tend to degenerate 
into social organizations” is the way 
one club president begins to express 
his views on Rotary. The Rotary club 
is not primarily a social organization, 
although fellowship is one of its im- 
portant phases. Rotary, however, has 
many other aspects and it is these 
phases that distinguish Rotary from a 
purely social organization. One of 
these attributes of Rotary that makes 
it different is its classification princi- 
ple. A Rotary club should represent a 
cross-cut of the community and in the 
club there should be representatives of 
all the worth-while activities engaged 
in in the community. A Rotary club 
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should not be run on the lines of a 
country club. A man should not be 
taken into Rotary simply because he is 
a good fellow. Too often club officers 
write in to headquarters about as fol- 
lows: 

“So-and-so is a mighty good chap 
and we would like to get him into our 
club. He is an insurance agent but we 
already have that classification repre- 


sented. Can you suggest to us how we 


can get him in?” 

Of course we can not. The proper 
procedure that a club should follow is 
to make a survey of the community, 
list the services offered, and establish 
them as classifications. Then select 
men to fill those classifications. When 
a club deviates from this established 
practice it always runs into snags and 
faces the danger of appearing hypo- 
critical to the community and of being 
unfair to members already in the club 
and to the prospective member who is 
taken in under false pretenses. 

Can these snags be avoided? The 
Rotary Club of Louisville, Kentucky, 
follows a practice which is worthy of 
exemplification. The classifications 
committee of that club, under the 
chairmanship of Newton G. Crawford, 
who is also chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Classifications, 
made a careful survey of the commu- 
nity and then established a roster of 
unfilled classifications. Thirty-four 
such classifications were found and 
these were published in a folder. The 
four following examples chosen at ran- 
dom indicate the classifications listed 
and the manner in which they were 
listed. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATIONAL EXTEN- 
SION 

This classification covers the ac- 

tivities of the county agricultural 

agent or farm demonstrator. 
DELIVERY AND MESSENGER SERVICE 

The delivery of packages and par- 

cels and furnishing messengers. 
ELEVATOR MANUFACTURING 

Covers the manufacturing, distrib- 

uting, and repairing of both 

freight and passenger elevators. 
FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS 

The person to whom this classifi- 

cation is loaned represents all] or- 

ganizations commonly known as 
fraternal bodies, Masons, Odd 

Fellows, etc., and must be gaining 

his living therefrom. 
GRAIN DISTRIBUTING 

Covers the buying, wholesaling, 

commission marketing, brokerage, 

exporting and importing of all 
grains. 
HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGI- 
NEERING 
Strictly a professional classifica- 
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tion covering only heating and 
ventilating services offered to the 
general public. 

IcE MANUFACTURING 
Manufacturing and 
ice. 

WATER HEATER MANUFACTURING 
Covers the marketing of all types 
of water heating equipment, re- 
gardless of fuel used. 

As new classifications are opened 

they are published in the club bulletin. 
No proposal for membership is accept- 


distributing 


December. 


ed unless the classification for 

the man is proposed has been 
and published in the bulletin. | 
way every member is given equ: 
portunity to propose men for w 
classifications. 

This plan of the Louisville c¢!| 
an excellent one. It permits of 
adherence to the classification 
obviates any ill feeling, and avoid 
danger of the Rotary club membe) 
being based on good fellowship ra 
than on classifications. 


OUR BOYS’ CORNER 


Boys Work Council 

Fifth Annual Conference of the In- 
ternational Boys Work Council, Ward- 
man Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
December 10, 11, 12, 1928. 

Wm. Lewis Butcher, Secretary of 
the International Boys Work Council, 
has just issued the following interest- 
ing and explanatory general invita- 
tion: 

“To the Friends of all Our Boys.” 

“This will be the greatest conference 
ever held on boy problems and _ boys’ 
work. 

“Hundreds of business men and 
boys work executives, educators, and 
sociologists will attend. 

“Statesmen, outstanding leaders in 
boys work, and heads of government 
departments will be on the program. 

“Many interesting round-table meet- 
ings are promised, with ample oppor- 
tunity for discussion.” 


Boys Week 

Many men interested in boys and 
boys work, especially in that growing 
and increasingly popular annual 
round-up known as “Boys’ Week,” will 
be pleased in learning that the U. S. 
National Boys’ Week Committee has 
been enlarged and strengthened by the 
addition of a number of men outstand- 
ing in service club and boys’ work cir- 
cles. 

The dates established by the U. S. 
National Boys’ Week Committee for 
observance of the 1929 Boys’ Week are 
April 29 to May 4, inclusive. 

Mr. Walter W. Head, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, is chairman, and Mr. Wm. 
Lewis Butcher, 244 William street, 
New York City, is secretary of the 
U. S. National Boys’ Week Committee. 

* ~ * * x 

Excerpt from the “Toledo Rotary 
Spoke: 

“Our Boys Work Committee is look- 
ing into the Opportunity Boys’ Farm 
idea to see how it will work in Toledo. 
A sub-committee will look into the 
matter, and with a representative from 


the schools and one from the Juveni| 
Court, go to Cincinnati to investigate 
such a farm. 

“Many believe that the next big 
move of the Boys Work Committee 
should be the inauguration of a Boys’ 
Opportunity Farm here.” 

To Boys Work Committees else 
where, how does the idea of a Boys’ 
Opportunity Farm appeal to you? 
Have you had any experience in this 
Phase of Boys Work to report? 

From a crude beginning some years 
ago, the boys’ vacation institution of 
the Rotary Club of Mount Pleasant, 
Pennsylvania—Camp Wesco—has de- 
veloped into one of the best in the 
United States. About 130 boys crowd 
the camp quarters, but they are all 
happy, and the mountains ring with 
yells of boyish good times. 


Applicable to All Boys 


Did it ever occur to you that any 
thing worthwhile ever accomplished in 
the world, was produced by sheer de- 
termination, hardship, worry, and 
much hard work? Too often we expec 
maximum results for minimum effort. 

Men .-and boys are alike in this re- 
spect and still it is much easier to con 
vince men of the fact. 

If a Scout Leader can get the idea 
across to his Scouts that anything 
which does not require hard work is 
not worth while, even though it is not 
literally true, he has accomplished a 
great deal towards moulding that boy’s 
future program. 

We hear Scouts say they will drop 
Latin next year because it is too hard. 
When its being hard should be the very 
reason why they should continue. 

We hear Scouts barter about the 
Merit Badges, as to whether they are 
hard or easy when in reality, the Scout 
who secures a hard Merit Badge has 
the great satisfaction of having done a 
real job and he most certainly is a bet- 
ter Scout. 

Scouts, don’t pick the easy job; let 
some weak-kneed, lazy, irresponsible 
fellow have them, and you go in for 
the man’s size job. You will like it. 
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OUR OPEN FORUM. 



































Vaking a Fetish of Attendance 
Editor, THE ROTARIAN: 


EST I should blow up entirely I 
am going to avail myself of 
the invitation extended in your 

November issue and ask space in the 
“Open Forum” to let off a little 
steam. My pet peeve is, and has 
been for some time, this kowtowing 
to 100 percent attendance in Rotary. 

Not abstract principles, but their 

interpretations, cause so much of 
our worry. While I recognize that 
such attendance is both desirable 
and a social necessity, I don’t recog- 
nize that it is the Alpha and Omega 
of life. Still less do I agree that a 
member should go the lengths which 
some attain in their effort to attend 
Rotary meetings. 





Here we have a matter of relative 


These columns are open to 
readers of the magazine for dis- 
cussions of questions affecting 
Rotary policy or procedure, of 
local or international import. 
A meeting of minds across the 
conference table has _ solved 
many problems, corrected many 
thoughtless practices. These 
columns are intended to fulfill 
the same function, and will be 
helpful to the extent that club 
officials and members enter into 
frank discussion. Contributions 
are welcomed, but should be as 


brief as possible. 


“Flaming Youth” 
THE ROTARIAN: 


Editor, 

Today, long-haired men and 
short-haired women are going about 
our country saying,—“that in the 
years 1909-11, there were born in 
this country babies of different flesh 
and blood than any that preceded 
them.” 

These boys and girls are the high 
school students of today. These men 
and women are telling us that this 
present day crop is the very worst 
ever. They even go so far as to say 
that the whole bunch is gone to the 
bow wows,—hell bent, riding on a 
through ticket, with no return 
coupons. These defamers of our 
youth are being sicked on by others 
of the same type, who write articles 








values. It is good for a soldier to be 
brave, and bad for him to be foolhardy. 
It is good for a Rotarian to attend as 
often as he can reasonably do so, 
which is certainly more than the re- 
quired 60 per cent. But why in the 
name of common-sense and decency 
must he make a fetish of it? 

At various times I have learned 
from THE ROTARIAN, how sick men 
have been hauled to meetings on 
stretchers—a procedure which must 
have given queer feelings to the medi- 
cal representatives present; how Ro- 
tarians have chartered an airplane 
and flown one hundred miles, or hired 
a special automobile and driven the 
required distance, in order to aitend. 
I have heard of Rotarians who belong 
to the register-and-run class, of others 
who send their secretaries or other 
junior executives to sign the card. 
What these youngsters thought of such 
proceedings is debateable. Youth isn’t 
so easily fooled, although possibly their 
opinion was offset by subsequent talks 
on business ethics or what not. 

All this is in addition to the whip- 
cracking efforts of secretaries and 
other officials, and the effect of inci- 
dental publicity in attendance contests. 
The magazine does not mention these 
last, they are taken for granted, and 
individual performances are mentioned 
frequently but not elaborated upon— 
which may be an expression of edi- 





torial opinion without the use of edi- 
torial pen. 

I do not know what all this propa- 
ganda costs, but I wish I had the price 
of it. I do not know whether an in- 
fluential man is justified in concentrat- 
ing on Rotary attendance to this ex- 
tent. He has other obligations, some 
of which are as much his Rotarian 
duty as actual attendance at the 
luncheon. However, I should like to 
know if I am alone in my convictions? 

We seem in danger of worshiping 
numerals rather than principles. The 
cheering section at a college football 
game is a good thing—but if some stu- 
dent cheered continuously he would 
probably be choked by the others, if 
he did not choke himself. There is 
such a thing as timeliness—and I think 
we have concentrated entirely too much 
on place, rather than time. Even with- 
out the abstruse mathematics of Mr. 
Einstein, we should be able to figure 
out the answer. 

Briefly—the place for any Rotarian 
to be at a given time, is wherever he 
can render the most good. This is not 
necessarily always in his club meeting, 
and attempts to make it seem so, strike 
me as silly. 

Or am I just a lone coyote, howling 
at the moon? 

IRA M. ROBINSON. 


Playfair, Nebraska. 


in which they “me too” the above 
named lecturers. 
Parents, especially, are asking, 


is this a correct picture of our boys and 
girls of high school age? I do not hesi- 
tate to say with emphasis,—‘it is not 
so.” Some reader is coming back now 
with—“‘how do you know?” Well, I 
know three reasons, and here they are. 
First: My three boys and girls in 
their high school days were too much 
like their dad to be angels. They 
were just common, garden variety 
youngsters, but I know they were not 
the “flaming youth” kind, referred to. 
Second: Thirty-six years of my life 
was spent as a secretary of the Y. M. 
C. A. I was continually in touch with 
boys and young men, and to some ex- 
tent with girls and young women. 
Third: It has been my rare privilege 
to address over 300,000 high school 
boys and girls in less than three years, 
twice across the United States east and 
west, and twice north and south. I 
have talked with presidents of colleges, 
principals and _ superintendents of 
schools, members of the faculty, and 
the students themselves. Out of this 
threé fold experience, and especially 
the last, I unhesitatingly say, that the 
rank and file of our present day high 
school boys and girls ring true. 
“Wait a minute, Dodge! How about 
the fool stunts that high school stu- 
dents pull off today?” Sure, there are 
fool students today. There always 
(Continued on page 41) 
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A Christmas Problem 


and its 
Solution! 


€ Isn’t your biggest problem at this time of the year 
the determination of the best thing you can give 
your friends, your business associates, your emp|oyes 
—those folks outside of your immediate family who 
touch your life and are in your thought almost, jf 
not quite, as much as the family—those folks whose 
friendship and goodwill and happiness you prize? 


WHAT WOULD BE MORE APPROPRIATE 
THAN A SUBSCRIPTION TO 


ROTARIAN 


By increasing the circulation of the magazine we can bring additional thousands in con- 
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tact with Rotary, make more widespread the knowledge of Rotary and thereby greatly 
strengthen its influence and effectively aid in the accomplishment of its Six Objects. 


@ Each month for a year the magazine will go to some one as a message from you of friend- 
ship and good will and you will be doing a friendly bit of service to a fellowman. 

G We will send to each recipient of your present an attractive Christmas remembrance card 
in your name. (Use coupon at bottom please. ) 





Also A Present from Friend Wife to Husband 


@ With this attractively embossed, leather-like binder, he can preserve the copies of his 
magazine and make them into a beautiful book for your library shelf or table. Then his 
magazines will be at hand for ready reference and your house will be in order. 

@ The binder holds twelve copies—all the issues for a year. It is simple in construction 
and operation, and is without intricate or delicate parts to get out of order. 

@ We have a contract which enables us to sell these binders at $2.50 delivered in the 
U.S. A., or $3.00 delivered in other countries. 











If you are now a member of Rotary Interna- 


ipti Ss: 
Subscription Rates | tional please do not send us your personal 
$1.50 a year in The Americas and | subscription. This is taken care of by your 
club. 








Spain; $2.00 in other countries. 
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(Continued from page 39) 


vere, and I guess there always will be. 
The chief reason for the fool student 
is, that all the fool parents are not 
lead yet. A fool father gave his son, 
in northern Michigan, a high-powered, 
sport model automobile as a gradua- 
tion present. If you know anything 
that will send a boy or girl down the 
chutes faster, than to have their own 
car, or the unlimited use of dad’s or 
mother’s car, I am listening. A _ fool 
mother walked into the office of the 
president of an eastern college smok- 
ing a cigarette. When informed that 
no one was allowed to smoke in that 
office, she put out her fag, and told 
the president that she was going to 
take her daughter home. The girl had 
more sense, and told her mother, “Let 
me stay here, mother, for I’d rather be 
here and not smoke, than go home and 
smoke.” Other fool fathers and 
mothers are those who allow their 
high school boy and girl to attend a 
dance, which is over between eleven 
and one, then ask no questions when 
they do not show up until two or even 
four the next day. 

“Steady on the windward side there, 
boy! How about these wild parties 
that we read of in the papers, or hear 
about via the underground railroad?” 
Of course, there is some drinking by 
these students, but not nearly as much 
as they say there is. Don’t take hear- 
say on this point. If the persons mak- 
ing these statements have actually 
seen the orgies, all right. If it is only 
town talk, then pass it up, because 
nine out of ten times, it is not so, or 
if so, then greatly exaggerated. A boy 
was fired from a high school in In- 
diana. He came back at the principal 
with, “All right go ahead and fire me, 
but this whole school is a bunch of 
booze fighters.” “Not so fast, Jim, not 
so fast,” said the principal. “You get 
me the names of fifty students whom 
you have seen drinking, when and 
where they did their drinking, and I 
will reinstate you.” In a few days 
“Jim” came back, and threw a list of 
over fifty names on the Principal’s 
desk with, “I told you so, there they 
are.” After the list was carefully 
checked, the principal quietly said, 
“Jim, you lose, there are only four on 
the whole list who are students in this 
school.” 

Some of them do drink, and why? 
There are at least two reasons. First: 
These present day students have the 
spirit of adventure, as every genera- 
tion has had. They will drink in a 
crowd, but would never drink by them- 
selves. That goes for adults too, in 
pre-Volstead days, and in this year. 
Second: These high school students 
know there is still some drinking. 
They know it is against the law. They 


of our smart married set 


know some 
have their “booze parties.” They 
know that business and professional 


men drink on certain occasions in c’ubs 
and elsewhere. These students say, 
“Well, if these folks drink, I have the 
same right.” Let no Rotarian ever kid 
himself into thinking, that the high 
school boys are not next to what is 
going on around town. 

The storm center of all this high 
school “flaming youth” controversy, is 
the girl. What is the matter with her? 
Well, she wears short skirts. She bobs 
her hair. She wears thin clothing and 
not much of it. She talks very frank- 
ly with high school boys, about sex. 
Terrible, isn’t it? Brother Rotarian, 
let’s you and I remember two things. 
The girls of our day knew 
this sex stuff, but they did not discuss 
it. Present day girls have jerked this 
whole sex business right out into the 
open. In that respect they are more 
honest, 
our day. Remember too—that these 
students did not make this world as it 
is. We adults made it. They had no 
say in its making. 

Who writes 
their ilk, together with these “art 
magazines, so called. Who writes, 
produces and plays this sex stuff on 
the stage and on the screen? High 
school boys and girls? No, siree, these 
magazines and plays are products of 
adult minds, and that is why they are 
so damnably rotten. High school boys 
and girls would not be guilty of this. 


“snappy stories” and 


” 


They simply 
them. 

The trouble with this whole business 
of dress and language, is not these 
adolescents, but we adults. We haven’t 


changed gears in our thinking. We 


can’t get out of the back of our minds, 
the kind of girl we knew in our high 
school and later. This girl is always 
to the front when we begin to make 
comparisons with our own daughters 
and our neighbors’ daughters. Finally, 
let us remember that these girls of 
this day, with what they wear, or what 
they don’t wear,—what they say on 
sex, or what they do not say, that your 
daughter and mine, and our neighbors, 
is a perfectly normal girl. Yes, and 
she is perfectly normal to our sons too. 


than those boys and girls of | 


take what is handed to | 


all about | 








God help us elders to so live, that | 
we will always be a help to these high | 


school boys of yours and mine, so that 
they will hand down to the next gen- 
eration, a better world than we handed 
to them. 
HARRY E. DODGE. 
Rochester, New York. 
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ij 12.000 balmy miles 
fon a palatial ocean 

liner — while winter 

storms back home. A 

tempting itinerary 

covers Madeira, 

Gibraltar and Spain, 
\ Algiers, Monte Carlo 
and Nice, oe Greece, 
the Holy Land, Egypt 
and Sicily. Stop over 
from ship to ship, if 
you wish. Also option- 
al return by a north 
European port. Rates 
attractively moderate 
— $695 (up), includ- 
ing shore excursions. 










S. S. Adriatic, 
Jan. 10 and Feb. 28. 


S. S. Laurentic, 
Jan. 19 and Mar. 9. 





vie INDIES 
& MEXICO 


Your choice of four 
delightful short 
cruises, planned for 
busy people, on the 
great liner Lapland. 
A wide choice of itin- 
eraries—covering 
Mexico City (exclu- 
sive with the Lap- 
land), the Panama 
Canal, Bermuda (at 
Easter), Havana, Nas- 
sau,ete. Your cruising 
home a noted liner. 
Sailing dates: Jan. 31 
(22 days); Feb. 25 (16 
a days); March 16 (17 
days); April 6 (11 


days). \ 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
For full information address No. 1 Broadway, our 
offices elsewhere, or authorized steamship agents. 
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Club Has Own Display 
at Horticultural Show 

CALGARY, ALBERTA.—F or three years 
Calgary Rotarians have been keenly in- 


terested in the development of horti- 


culture, and with two Rotarians as 
secretary respectively of 
Society, the 
better 
the short 


produce 


president and 
the Horticultural 
three-day 


local 


show this year was 


supported than ever. Despite 


eason here, Calgary garden 


some fine peonies, giadioli, ete., and the 


special Rotary display included these 


and many other flowers 


Extension Talk at 

International Gathering 
KALISPELL, MONTANA.—The recent 

meeting of more than 100 Rotarians at 


Kalispell was inter-city, inter-district, 


and international, all at once. The 
Canadian members came 125 miles from 
Fernie, B. C., or 200 miles from Cran 
brook, B. C., to participate in this—the 
third annual gathering. One of the 


| 


most successful features was an exten- 
sion talk given by District Governor 
Church who used a world map to show 
expansion and_ interpolated 
Rotary had accom- 
plished in various parts of the world. 


Rotary’s 


stories of what 


100 Per Cent Attendance for 
Fifteen and a Half Years 


PATERSON, NEW JERSEY.—A _ recent 
challenge issued by the secretary of 
the Madison, Wisconsin, Rotary club, 
brought out the fact that Paterson has 
a competitor for the long-distance at- 
tendance championship of Rotary In- 
ternational. This is Ed Sceery, who 
was a charter member of Club No. 70 


in February, 1915,—and has kept a 
perfect attendance record ever since. 
Ed was the second president of the 


Paterson club, and has travelled from 
coast to coast of the United States three 
or four times, attended Rotary 
meetings in seven European countries 


has 


as well. 





Pigeon Sale 
to Aid Crippled Children 
CHARLEROI, 


BELGIUM.—T hres 


199 


“Tl put a girdle round about the earth in forty minutes.”°—Midsummer Night's Dream. 


dred pigeons preened and strutt: 


fore a crowd of interested fanc 


sale had been arranged by J. 


1@] 


Le; 


member of the Rotary Commiss 
Workmen of Charleroi, and pr 


of the Colombophile 
Charleroi-Broucheteree whose 
gave him active support. 


Feder: 


Seve 


ition of 
memDe 


] 
ral 


able birds were placed on sale, and ths 
proceeds were used for extension of t 


School for Crippled Children. 
The Six Objects of 
the U. S. Constitution 


CHARLESTON, 
occasion the Rotarians 


WEST VIRGINIA.—Or 
of Charlesto 


have had very successful programs de 
voted to the exposition of Rotary’s six 


objects. Equally 


impressive—though 


necessarily national in character—was 
the recent presentation of the six ob 
jects of the Constitution of the Unit 





This gathering of Hollywood (California) Rotarians is probably the first instance of a Rotary club holding its regular luncheon in 
a motion-picture studio. The Rotarians were the guests of Rotarian John Boyce-Smith and Henry King, vice-president and director, 
respectively, of Inspiration Pictures, Inc. The filming of the new picture, “She Goes to War!” was interrupted long enough to tencrr 


this luncheon to Hollywood Rotary. 


president of Tec-Art Studios; General H. H. Whitney, U. S. Army. 


and Margaret Seddon were among the film artists present. 


Prominent guests present were: Arthur Guy Empey, soldier and writer; Alfred T. Mannon, 


Eleanor Boardman, John Holland, Alma Rubens, Al St. Jo!in, 
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There were given as “Union,” 
istice,” “Tranquility,” ‘Defense,’ 
elfare,’ and “Liberty.” The speak- 

vere ail prominent men who had 
n admitted to the Bar, though not all 
owing the legal profession at pres- 
To make the lesson more impres- 

e each speaker concluded by erecting 
pillar for a miniature temple—the 
airman placing the roof as a sign that 

This pro- 
am was so well designed to stress 

ic responsibility that it was to be re- 
ated, by request, at the district con- 
ference held in Huntington. 


te Se 


program was complete. 


Vinstrel Show in Aid 
Of Orphan Home 

TAMPICO, MEXxIcO.—Many Rotary 
clubs have staged minstrel shows when 
they needed additional funds for some 
piece of community work. But the one 
recently put on in Tampico was differ- 
ent in that the minstrel show was built 
around a bit of sketchy plot dealing 
with the love affair of a leading lady 
and a leading man—whose ultimate 
happiness was jeopardized by the fact 
that the owner of the show also ad- 
mired the leading lady. When the 
repentant owner left the lady his for- 
tune, she took the troupe to Holland 
and staged a great lawn féte to which 
all the Smiths in the U. S. Navy were 


invited. Of course the right one came 
along! But the show, though it in- 


cluded many Mexican songs and dances, 
was rightfully illogical because char- 
ity is that—and the proceeds were used 
for the maintenance of the local orphan 
home. 


Forty-seventh District 
Trip Across Border 

MONTEREY, MEXxIcoO.—Many Rotary 
clubs in Texas were expected to send 
delegations to the meeting at Monterey 
on November 17th. The Mexican con- 
sul at Laredo had agreed to expedite 
the border formalities and_ special 
trains were to be arranged for. Com- 
ing as it did, immediately prior to the 
meeting of the South Texas Chamber 
of Commerce at Laredo on November 
19-20, this Monterey trip was expected 
to draw unusually well. 


More Than 400 Attend 
“Ratification Meeting” 

PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. — The 
annual “ratification meeting” arranged 
by Pittsburgh Rotary in honor of the 
new district governor was a great suc- 
cess. There are sixty clubs in this 
Rotary district and District Governor 
Whyel had already paid his official visit 
to thirty-one of them before he was 
greeted by the 460 Rotarians assembled 
at the Pittsburgh club’s headquarters. 
A four-foot clock dial in the hotel lobby 
bore the invitation, “Come Whyel the 
Hours With Us,” and the minute hand 
moved rapidly while the hour hand re- 
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mained Inter- 
esting features of the gathering were 
a contest eight song-leaders, 
the staging of the Rotary playlet, “Mar- 
No-Name,” and the imitation railroad 
tickets which bore invitations to the dis- 
trict conference at Greensburg. 


practically stationary. 


between 


1,500 Boys Inspect 

Twenty-three Industrial Plants 
Under the 
Rotarians, 


SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS. 
guidance of nearly seventy 
about 1,500 boys of this city were taken 
through twenty-three industrial plants. 
This inspection trip proved valuable in 
First it many 
as to the whys and 


many answered 
youthful questions 


various processes, 


ways. 

wherefores of sec- 
ondly it gave the boys a better idea 
of what occupation they might desire 
to follow in later life, thirdly, it gave 
the Rotarians themselves additional in- 
formation, lastly, the boys who 
wrote the best essays on their trip se- 


and 
cured cash 

It may be 
knowledge of local industries acquired 


prizes, 
noted in passing that the 


in this way is of benefit to the boy 

even though his own desires may sug- 
gest available 
in the community. industrial 
trips afford a comparatively inexpen- 
sive way of influencing the boy popu- 


work of some type not 


Such 


lation, and one which Rotarians are 
specially fitted to handle. 
Get 4 to 1 Vote for 
Community House 
MADISON, ILLINOIS.—Because the lo- 


cal high schoo: needed a gymnasium, 
and the community needed a general 


gathering place, Rotarians of Madison 


vetitioned the Board of Education. The 
Reard replied that the gymnasium 
should be built and the community 


might use it provided that the necessary 
votes could be secured for a bond issue. 
The community was to furnish the hall 
when completed. Briefly—the Rotarians 
promoted sufficient interest and secured 
sufficient leadership, so that the project 
received a favorable vote by a 4 to 1 


count. 
“Over the Hill 
to ———_?” 

CHATHAM, ONTARIO. — Some _ few 
years ago billboards of this locality 
bore government posters showing an 
elderly couple trudging along a hill 
path. The title was ‘Over the hill to 


the poorhouse” and the posters were 
designed to sell Government Annuities. 
These posters suggested to Chatham 
Rotarians that in their own poorhouse 
were many people who needed friends. 
Accordingly a Christmas supper and 
concert was organized—and was huge- 
ly enjoyed by all concerned. Not least 
among the evening’s surprises was the 
fitting—nay, polished, language with 
which some of these inmates expressed 
their appreciation. When the party 


| 






put into your filing 
svstem in the place 
most Ovel 
folder 


will 


demonstrate at 


how to keep your files in 
a neat, orderly condition 
how to save clerks’ time in 
filing and finding 


how to save filing space. 


The special features built 


into this sturdy file pocket guarantee 


many 


its efficient performance under the 
difficult conditions. Its flat 
construction prevents — the 


most 
bottom 
usual slump from overcrowding and 
it will stand erect at all times Side 
and bottom gussets permit expansion 
as papers are added and index tabs 
are visible at all times. One “Vertex” 
Pocket (being made of pure rope 
will outlast twenty 


fibre stock) 


manila folders. 


Send the coupon below in or- 

der that you may test these 

features in your own ver- 
tical filing system, 






x _—_—_——=— = (nt Here -—— — = = = 


_ Please send me for trial in my files 
free my of Bushnell’s Paperoid “Vertex” 
File Pocket, a described in December 
Rotarian 

Name of Firm 

Ad« 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired ?... 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. A 
13th and Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“I Had a Waistline Like His.| 


| was over it was generally real 

there are many ways of going « 
—not all of which involve phy 
fort. 


“Active and 
Effective Agency” 

ASTORIA, OREGON.—Vice-Adn Q 
Cyril T. M. Fuller and officer 
flagship “H. M. S. Despatch 
guests of Astoria Rotary when t! 
ship anchored off Astoria for 
days in the course of a goodwill 
| up and down the Pacific coast of 
and South America. In the cou of 
his address the commander of 
British naval units in the wat: 
America and the West Indies 
that he had been in contact wit] 





@ « 1GotRidoflt 


ed ¥ inLess Than 
35 Days- 


*“T reduced from 48 inches to 38 
inches in 35 days,” says R. E. John- 
son of Akron, O., “just by wearinga 
Director Belt. My stomach is now 
firm, doesn’t sag and I feel fine.” 


HE Director Belt gets at thecause 
of fat and quickly removes it by its 
gentle, kneading, massaging action on the abdomen, 























4 z ‘ which causes the fat to be dissolved and absorbed. No ae , : 
this waistline more fat can form. Thousands have proved it and doc- tary in many lands, and had cor 
tors recommend it as the natural way to reduce. Stop regard it as an active and eff: 





drugs, exercises and dieting. Try this easy way 


Slip the DIRECTOR On—That’s All 
Now you can quickly, easily and surely rid 
yourself of a bulging waistline. Let us prove 
that you can instantly redistribute the excess fatin such 
a way that the pulling-down weight is removed from the 
muscle structure of the stomach and properly placed 
where itis correctly supported, giving you comfort and 
freedom of movement you have not known for years. 


The Director is made to \ 
MAIL COUPON NOW 





| agency for world concord. 





“Hidden Names” Aid 
Club Acquaintance 

MACON, GEORGIA.—The “Rota 
Throbs” of this city recently publis 
the last of a series of “hidden name” 
stories designed to develop acquaintan 















your weasure all in one piece. 
There are no buckles, laces or straps 














to bother you It is light and com- ° : : 
an a > aad among the Rotarians. These stories ar 
pact and is worn with perfect ease ? 
and comfor ¢ Dieser tia flat and A full of local references and all t} 
cannot be seen orir any way noticec ept.12-G, . LaSalle icago 
P 7 8 names are left blank so that the reader 





during everyday we: 


Sent on Trial 


Let us prove our clai ms. We'llsenda 
Director for trial. If you don’t get 
results you owe nothing. You don’t 
risk a penny. Write for trial offer, 
doctors’ endorsements and letters 
from users. Mail the coupon NOW! 
LANDON & WARNER 

332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, tll. _ 


Gentlemen: Without obligationon my part please 
send me details of trial offer and free booklet. 





may test his club knowledge by filling 
in appropriate names from memory 
Some of the references are complimen 
Street . .......--------------2--222-2202-e2== tary—some are humorous but—hardly 
complimentary. 
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Bank Accounts 
for New Arrivals 

WILMETTE, ILLINOIS.—In many a Ro 
tary club, fatherhood is promptly made 
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New Modern Hotel 
for Your City 





q 

; 

4 

4 . . 1 

; the reason for a subscription to thé 

4, | charity box. Not so in Wiimette. There 

A new hotel for success needs: || the other members are assessed so that 

1—Proper financing. 2—Good jj | the infant may be provided with a bank 

; 

4 

4 

: 

; 

4 

. 
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we . 
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location, 3—Intelligent design. account. All that the father gets is the 
4—Wise construction. 5—Efficient ‘ ss 
management chance to contribute his share as a club 
The securing of money with member. The innovation resulted from 
which to build is only one of a resolution proposed by a playground 
director, seconded by the school super- 


these five important features of 
the service of Marts and Lundy, : 

od ype : intendent. It has already been put to 
use. 


INTEREST! 


The saving that results from use 
of the service offered by Trans- 
Continental Freight often repre- 
sents the interest on great amounts 
of working capital. 
This is a feature which every busi- 
ness man must want to consider, 
and one into which we are willing 
to go personally in detail. | 
Ask us and see exactly how good | 


Inc., in making your new hotel 
program a success. 

As the result of successful ho- 
tel experience, we can guide you 
safely through all of these five es- 
sential steps—for one nominal 
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}/| Two More Scout Troops 
{| At Industrial School 
4 
fee. j NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE.—If present 
For «impartial survey without : 
cost or obligation address L. A. | 
, 
, 
4 
4 
4 
, 
4 
: 
4 
q 
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plans of Nashville Rotarians are com 
| pleted, the Tennessee Industrial School 
will have two more Boy Scout troops 
making a total of seven such troops at 
this institution. Meanwhile the Kk: 
tarians furnish the leadership fo! 
weekly meetings and outings of t 
527 Fifth Ave., New York City present five troops, send the whole 11: 
ODE LED LAP TNE MAME boys to summer camp for two weeks 
and spend about $1,000 annually 
| keep the Scouts fully equipped. Oft 
Scouts and Rotarians get additior 
contact at the football games, wh: 
ARLES W LOVETT SU ae MAAS. = Scouts serve as ushers. q 
esides this community service wo 


an investment the use of Trans 
Continental Freight can turn out 
to be. 


TRANS CONTINENTAL 
FREIGHT COMPANY 


| 
| 
Telephone: Dearborn 7200 | 
| 


Webster, Manager, Hotel Financ- 
ing Department, 





MARTS & LUNDY, Inc. 


Directors of Successful Campaigns 

Private Exchange $173,368,000 raised to date 

7 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


Offices in Principal Cities 




















IF YO REPRESENTATIVE 
for SCANDINAVIA 


Pleese Write to 


DET HEMPELSKE HANDELSHUS 


COPENHAGEN K, DENMARK 
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e Nashville Rotary club recently held 
very successful inter-city meeting 
1ich was attended by more than 700 

irians and guests who came from 
rty-one clubs. 
Intercity Veet 
for Four Clubs 

BUFFALO, WYOMING.—A recent meet- 
ng of Rotarians in northern Wyoming 
brought one hundred thirty visitors to 
Buffalo, where they were the guests of 
eventy local people. This attendance 
possible because members 
drove 130 miles, those 
from Midwest 85 miles, and those from 
Sheridan 40 miles, to the meeting place. 
ach club made its contribution to the 
program, and the parting phrase was: 
“Let’s do it again soon.” 


was made 
from Casper 


Special Opportunity 
Of Border Clubs 

WILLISTON, NORTH 
members of the Estevan, Saskatchewan, 
Rotary Club came to visit their fellow- 
members in Williston they were royally 
welcomed. Because Williston is some- 
vhat isolated this was its first inter- 
city meeting, and the occasion was 
marked by several good speeches. That 
of Erwin R. Osler of Estevan deserves 
some quotation: 


DAKOTA.—When 


“It is neither necessary nor desirable | 


that Canadian Rotary should be merely 
a replica of the American type. To 
attempt to make it so would defeat 
the purpose which it now serves, for 
it must be remembered that it has also 
to make its contact at the other end. 
I'rom where it meets American Ro- 
tary to where it joins hands with Eu- 
rope, there must be subtle changes and 
imperceptible gradation of thought, so 
that in the end a composite picture of 
Canadian Rotary will probably exhibit 
certain marked characteristics which 
will not appear in Rotary on the Amer- 
ican side of the border. And vice 
versa there will be certain features in 
American clubs which will find no coun- 
terpart in the clubs of Canada. 

“But here along the border the dif- 
ferences cannot be very strongly 
marked. The clubs on the Canadian 
side will probably approach more near- 
ly to the American type than will the 
clubs in the interior. And the clubs 
on the American side are likely to 
resemble Canadian clubs much more 
closely than they resemble clubs, say 
in Florida or Texas. I do not assert 
that this is the actual case; but there 
can be little doubt, I think, that such 
would be the ideal arrangement. 

“We do well, therefore, to emphasize 
on every possible occasion the bonds 
which unite the border clubs. Those 
characteristics which we share in com- 
mon are infinitely more important than 
the little peculiarities which differen- 
tiate us. If we Canadians are to be 
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the interpreters of American thought 
to Europe, we must see that our knowl- 
is thoroughly 


hand, 


edge of your point of view 


well grounded. If, on the other 


you are to be the channels through 
which that thought is transmitted to us, 
it is necessary that you embrace every 
opportunity of understanding our men- 
tal processes more fully. For in spite 
of the nature of the line 
which do think a little 
differently from you, just as your habits 
of thought are colored by factors in 
which we have no share. 

“T have endeavored to outline in the 
plainest what to me 


seems. the 


imaginary 
divides us, we 


words I know, 


logical relation between 


Ameritan and Canadian borde ubs. 
It seems to me that such tement 
will, in no wise, be enhanced by rhe- 
torical flourishes or attempted flights 
of oratory. The American eagle I have 
left to soar whithe1 ever ne ould, and 
have allowed the Canadian beavy to 
whack his tail unhindered on the sur- 
face of his native streams. National 
self-respect and patriotism are till 


happily among the major virtues; and 
true international friendship is no more 
sniastheadl rubbish about the 


helped by 


disappearance of international lines 
than it is by arrogant boasting.” 
Rotarian Osler added that he had 


lived for years in North Dakota. 
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“Congratulations, Harry. 
the Rotary Club this noon. 
quotations that you used. 
“No, Bill. I’m no musty bor k- worm Sut 
I have a copy of “he ‘Suppl mentary Bible. 
That’s all I need.” 
“The Su PP ementary Bible! That sounds like 
one of t 1ese aid ; 
“Wrong again, Bill It is a book 
skimmed the cream from the best 
of the past 2000 years.” 
“But, how can you find what you want in 
such a mass of stuff? 
“Easiest thing I do, Bill. There are indexes 





S to early piety 
that has 
literature 


covering Subjects, Authors, Titles, First- 
lines, and Familiar Quotations. If I want to 
speak on Ambition, or Courage, or Du ty, or 
Experience, or Freedom, ‘Gambl ing, or 


Health, or Industry, or Justice, or Love, 
or Manhood, or init or Patriotism, 
or Resolution, or Sex, or Truth, or War, or 
any one of several hundred listed topics, I 
simply turn to the In of Subjects and 
find a wealth of material t once. 

If I happen to be interested in Tennyson, 
or any other one of the 800 —— repre- 
sented, I turn to the jadien of Authors, and 
find the best things that that author has ever 
written. 

If I know the title or first line of what I 
want, I get it immediately. But best of all 
are the Familiar Quotations In my little 
speech, of which you speak so kindly, I 
wanted to use the poem in which the line 
occurs, ‘Hell hath no fury like a woman 
scorned.” I didn’t remember that Congreve 
wrote it, or I could. have found it under his 
name. It is neither a title nor a first line. 
But I found it just the same and, inci- 

















But, Why Do They Call It a Bible? 


That was a rattling good speech you made before 
But, say, where did you get all of those happy 
Have you read through the whole library?” 


dentally, found that I had been quoting it 
incorrectly.” 

“That’s fine, Harry; but why do they call it 
a Bible?” 

“Because the bo ik take s — we sme found 


i 








in t Id Bit i iodern 

writers ve ited » By same ae As 

, ld Bible treats every phase 

Not only the profound mat- 

I y, but the everyday 

lu ) ps as well The Sup- 

pleme ry B loes the same In a way, 

it carries on Bible teaching and brings it 

down t t n modern and often more 
, 


vod language.” 


where did you stumble 





onto a | 

“Bill, y don’t you ever 
look « as they come out? 
I wa a book store and 
my eye was caught by this book with its 70 
editors, among whom I noticed Arthur 
Sapp’s name [he more I examined it, the 


more I felt tl every Rotarian should have 








a copy and that, after they are _ supplied, 
everybody else should get one. The price 
of the book is only five dollars. It comes 
also in a beautiful gift edition at seven fifty 
—art design—gold edges and everything. It 


makes an ideal Christmas present. 


Just write to Buxton-Westerman Company, 
21 W. Elm St., Chicago, and they will send 
you a copy. If you like it, (and I’m sure 
you will) send them your check. Tell them 
you are a Rotarian and you'll get 10% 
discount.” 
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If you are about to buy 
DIAMONDS it will pay you to 
WRITE FOR THIS 





FREE CATALOG 


— 


This book is beauti- = 
fully illustrated. Tells how 


to judge, select and buy diamonds. Tells 
how they mine, cut and market diamonds. 
This book, showing weights, sizes, prices 
and qualities, $20.00 to $20,000.00, is con- 


sidered an authority. 
Thousands of customers inall parts of the world 


sur DIAMONDS beecr 


from Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
Leading Diamond Importers. Save 20 to 40% 
For over 60 years the house of Jason Weiler 
& Sons, of Boston, has been one of the lead- 
ing diamond importing concerns in America 
selling direct by mail to customers and 
dealers alike all over the world at savings 
of from 20 to 40%. Here are several dia- 
mond offers—direct to you by mail—which 
clearly demonstrate our position to name 
prices on diamonds 


—— 
y . is, that should interest 
Li / : every present or pros- 
(7 pective diamond pur- 

ce chaser. 


18K Solid White Gold 
Ring in exquisitely 
pierced 4 square-prong 
design mounted with 
full cut blue white Dia- 
Ladies’ mond and 6 smaller 
Diamond Diamonds set in the 

ing new step-side effect. 
$150.00 Money refunded if this 
ring can be duplicated elsewhere for less 
than $200.00. Our 


— direct to $150 





Beautiful Solid Plati- 
num Ring, exquisite- 
ly hand carved and ,¥ 
pierced. Set with fine 
full-cut, blue-white 
Diamond in combina- 
tion with 2 marquise 
shaped and 8 smaller 
Diamonds on the 
sides. Money refund- 
ed if this ring can be 
duplicated for less 
than $250.00. 


Our price.......... $200 


A fewweights and prices of other diamond rings: 





% carat.............$31.00] 1 carat.............$145.00 
re 50.00 | 2 carats.......... 290.00 
i carat . 73.00|3 carats . 435.00 





Diamonds Sent for Your Inspection 
Before Payment 

If you so desire, Rings will be sent to any 
bank you may name or any Express Co, 
with privilege of examination. Our dla- 
mond guarantee for full value for all time 
goes with every purchase. 

aw CLIP COUPON—FILL IN AND MAIL NOW «=. 


JASON WEILER & SONS 


368 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Corner of Washington and Franklin Streets 
Diamond Importers Since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Antwerp, Amsterdam and London 
cil teeintalrionsstbpbneteenbiioatecebtinsaaniiesseisagitinil 
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The Women of 


Rotary 


Respond to the suggestion for a Women’s Fo: “im 


| By HELENA WEATHERBY 


HE women of Rot y make no 
pretension to uniqt ‘ness on the 
score of inspiration. While the 

organizations in which the wives, etc., 

of Rotarians participate are supple- 
mentary to Rotary, there are clubs for 
business and professional women quite 
frankly patterned after Rotary and en- 
tirely independent. It is true that 
many of these are in the habit of writ- 
ing in to Rotary International for ad- 
vice in a little sister fashion. Only 
one of them has adopted a name that 
has a suspicion of “Rotary” about it. 

The women of Rotary devote them- 

selves to those activities which in spite 

of changing times still come most 
naturally to the wife and “lady of the 
house,” the Zonta, Altrusa, Soroptom- 

ist, Rotana and Pilot Clubs have a 

membership based upon the classifica- 

tion principle and, like Rotary, place 
the emphasis upon improvement of 
business standards. 

A noteworthy principle in the 
Altrusa code is “that the way of 
progress lies not in emphasizing the 
faults of men and their failure to give 
proper recognition, at times, to women 
in business, but rather in arousing 
women to their responsibilities and 
their possibilities, so that their accom- 
plishments will blaze the trail for 
other things.” 
| We do not believe any of these or- 
ganizations can be accused of “femi- 
nism,” any more than can the women 
of Rotary. From the standpoint of 
taste we like this. There has unfortu- 
nately become attached to the feminist 
movement a stridency that we are 
obliged to hope will continue to be “un- 
womanly” to the end of time. It 
would seem that whenever a slave is 
freed, after years or centuries, be that 
slave an individual, a race, or a sex, 
there is a temptation to swagger. At 
the same time, we believe it a part of 
intelligence to know that there are cer- 
tain illogical and unjustifiable dis- 
crepancies between the rights of men 
and of women, whether or not this has 
been brought sharply home to us, and 
whether or not we feel ambitious to do 
anything about it. For this reason we 
should like to devote ourselves in a fu- 
ture number to the subject of Femin- 
ism—and let it go at that. We therefore 


invite letters from our readers 0} 
subject. 

(Further suggestions of po 
subjects for discussion will b 
gratefully received.) 


A Newcomer Visits Chicago Women 
of Rotary 
DEAR HELENA: 

There were eight women seated 
around the small bridge tables—som 
of them were sewing baby dresses 
others were putting fine tucks in tiny 
petticoats. It was difficult to sit there 
idle when this particular division of the 
Chicago women of Rotary was so busi- 
ly engaged. Basting I hated—seams 
were just as bad—a “blind hem” 
well, I’ve never been able to mast: 
that. Suddenly a strand of rose silk 
showing from the edge of a bulky sew- 
ing basket caught my eye. I did 
know how to make those tiny handke: 
chief roses—and so a half dozen of some 
3,000 baby dresses which the Chicag 
women of Rotary, as usual, were con- 
tributing to the Cook County Hospital 
this year are just a little more attrac- 
tive than the others. (I’m really proud 
of those dresses with the little roses in 
the yoke and the little pink buds to 
match in the hems of the Gertrudes.) 


Another half hour of sewing and 
chatting and the tables were cleared 
for bridge. Half enviously I watched 
the group—how very pleasant and in- 
formal it all was. My husband had 
been a member of the Chicago Rotary 
Club but a few months and so this first 
visit was really one of curiosity. The 
entire membership I was told is divided 
into other groups of eight throughout 
the city which meet once each month 
to sew and play bridge, each member 
taking her turn at entertaining. Onc 
each month also, I learned, there is 
a luncheon and business meeting for 
the entire membership in a downtown 
hotel. 

You should hear Mrs. Harvey, who 
was the first president of the club, te!! 
about those first days of organization 
—back in 1921 I think it was—when 
they tried so hard to get recognition 
from Rotary International. Paul Har- 
ris, it seems, had been easily won 
over, but it was not so with the Board 
of Rotary International. Did not the 
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Save YourEyes 


yr. C. W. Trail says: — “When I 

not using the Farrington, my wife 
ing it; when my wife ts not using 
iv 8-year old daughter is using tt. 


home should have at least one.” 


ry 


Correct 
Posture 












At last—a Long Felt Human Want is Filled by this 
great necessity—Dr. Farrington’s portable 


Reading Table “i:;° 


Conserves the Life of Your Eyes 


Here is the helper you have always needed. It saves 
your € yes—conserves your energy—ainsures correct 
posture —preventseyestrain—permitsconcentration 
with real relaxation and absolute comfort. The 
FARRINGTON supports books, magazines, read- 
ing matter, typewriter, writing materials, etc., at 
just the right angle to insure correct vision, 
regardless of position. It will help everyone who 
reads, writes, draws, etc. 


IDEAL FOR CHILDREN 
Don’t let your child hump! It’s dangerous! 
Eyestrain, distorted organs, curved spine and 
retardation of normal development results, 
The Farrington compels correct posture, 


Students Delight In Its Use 
Prof.E.L. Eaton, Universi 
ty of Wis., says: “Jt isa 
joy to read a book of any 
size, resting easily in a 
rocking chair. Thousands 
will now have @ new joy 
veading while resting.”” 

With the Farrington every 
one can increase their ca- 
pacity for mental effort. 


. 7 . . 
Sit right—read right—feel right 
Think what this means! Comfort, enjoyment, great- 
er mental and physical energies. Greater facility for 
the mechanics of reading and writing. Genuine re- 
laxation. The Farrington allows you to assume a 
comfortable position when reading, writing, etc. 


4 

Indispensable to Invalids 

- Used with de- 
=e tachable metal 
; legs for Reading 

Bi in Bed by sick, 
invalid or crip- 
pled patient in 
home, hospi- 
tal or sanita- 
rium. Used 
on beach 
or in the 
camp for 
eating, 
cards, etc. 


Ideal Gift 2,220,775, IX 


















oyful service. Beautifully,finished. Light weight 
less than 48 ozs.) sturdily constructed, portable, 
olds tol inch, Size 12x18 inches, A handsome 
piece of furniture adjustable to any position, 


Styles and Prepaid Prices 
Students Model ey ° « « $5.00 o 
i. NaturalFinish . . +. ++ 6.50 
2. Walnut Finish . . «++ 750 5 
3. Mahogany Finish . . . + 7.50 m 
5. Genuine Walnut .. 3. 9.50 9 
6. Genuine Mahogany ... 9.50 


N a Special detachable legs for read- 
ote ¢ ing, writing or eating in bed as 
shown above $1.00 extra. 

Order Nowon 5S Days’ Trial 32%¢.‘¢!' ys te.atzle 
Ege li be phipped Promptly, prepaid everywhere 
1 i. ae toe © Gee, if you re not delighted, we 
struct us to ship C. O. D. STATE sty’ € Desines.” 
The Farrington Company 

21 W.E!l 
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THE ROTARIAN 
name of the organization infringe on 
the copyrighted name? “But we do 
not mean to infringe on your name,” 
Mrs. Harvey explained to them. “By 
‘Women of Rotary’ we mean that we 
are the wives, mothers, and daughters 
of Rotarians. We want to supplement 
your work; work in 
the community that men do not see to 
do, or perhaps do not know how to do, 


~ 


there is certain 


or have time to do.” So a year passed. 
Came the time for the anniversary 
meeting of the organization; still the 


women were without a charter. For| 


this meeting then, Mrs. Harvey 
planned a_ great surprise. Armed 


with letters from Paul Harris and one 
or two other Rotarians, 
their organization, Mrs. 

her husband drove to Springfield to ap- 
ply for a charter. That 565 mile trip 
to and from the state capitol was done 
in twenty hours. Mrs. Harvey said 


sanctioning 
Harvey with. 


her neck was “stiff for a week” from | 


keeping on the lookout for the traffic 


police. 
Well, it was a great anniversary 
meeting; several of the group who 


were charter members recalled a bit 


of excusable weeping. Recognition of 
some sort or another is relished by the 
best of men—or women. 

So year after year, I was told, new 
activities were added to the list. One 
year a 
which $1,500 was raised; other years 
three 
thousand dollars were raised by means 
of bazaars at 
home-made preserves were offered for 


theater party was given at 


from twenty-five hundred to 


which handiwork and 


sale. All this was so much better, I 
thought, than the offhand way in which 
my husband usually disposed of such 
method of 


a matter by the simple 


writing a check, not to mention the 
thorough satisfaction there always will 
be in accomplishment via the bootstrap 
method. 

A part of this fund which the Chi- 


cago women of Rotary collect yearly 


is given to the Parkridge School for 
Girls, a home for children whose par- 
ents are judged incapable of caring fo1 
them properly; another sum goes to 
the Traveler’s Aid Society which main- 
tains a service and information bureau 
in all Chicago railroad stations; some 
of it goes to maintain the entire re- 
ceiving ward in the crippled children’s 
hospital; and at Christmas time the 
Chicago Rotary Club receives a check 
for its Christmas fund. 

The next time the Chicago Rotary 
Club has a “ladies’ night,” I hope to 
be able to astonish my husband, who 
feels rather sorry for me and believes 
me to be almost a stranger in the city, 
by addressing the woman opposite me| 


















HAWAIIAN 
FRUIT CAKE 





| ACGIET FROM 2c 
-PARADDINIE INE 


ss 

iL 
Surprise your employes, business friends and 
relatives at Christmas with this delightful 


1 


novelty—a Fruit Cake direct from Honolulu. 





Pineapple, papayas, mangoes, guavas—deli- 
cate fruits perishable in their luscious rip 
ness—are glaced to golden particles, mixed 
and baked to give a rare flavor that lingers 
tantalizingly on the palate long after the last 
morsel is eaten. 

Baked weeks before Christmas, this Cake is 
seasoned and mellow. It will keep indefi 
nitely, proving a boon to the hostess as an 
unique, exquisite item on any menu, 





May we send one or more to your friends 
this year, with our greeting card enclosed, 
conveying your holiday compliments? Cakes 
are packed air-tight in attractive lithographed 
metal boxes for parcels post shipment. 





DELIVERED ANYWHERE IN U.S.A. 
2 3-4 Ib. Cake, $3.50 postpaid 
5-lb. Cake, $6.50 postpaid 





LOVE'S BISCUIT & BREAD CO., Dept. RD 
HONOLULU, T. H. (2-cent postage) 


or same [ 


Please senda HAWAIIAN FRUIT CAKE, with my 


Jept., 49 Main Street, San Francisco 





I enclose 
Signed 
Address 
WRITE ADDITIONAI 


ey order (808 $n ee 


NAMES ON MARGIN 











(To insure shipment direct from Honolulu, 
mail your order before December 1) 














T WILL be hard to find a gift 

which will give more pleas- 
ure than these beautiful, luxu- 
rious occasional chairs bearing 
the official Rotary emblem. 
Every Rotarian should send to 
us for the and 
complete details on this gift of 


photographs 


gifts. 


Be sure and send the coupon 
before it is forgotten 


Charlotte. Michigan 
CHAIRCRAPT 
Charlotte, Mich. 


Send me complete description 
tarian Chairs, without obligation 


of your 


ONS SEPP CCTUOTTCTTI TULLE LE LL La hl 




















(IMPORTED 17% 
CUBAN }é 
TOBACCO]: 





ONDED 
HAVANA CIGARS 





AT BETTER STANDS, HOTELS, CLUBS, 











A CHRISTMAS GIFT 
Your friends monthly visita- 


will appreciate—twelve 


The Magazine of Service 


Turn now to page 40 
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as “Cora” or perhaps the one at my 
eft as “Mary.” 
nine iia A NEWCOMER. 


Letters from W omen Readers 
Wanted to Help! 
DEAR HELENA: 
On March 24, 1925, our Rotary 
Anns were organized with seventeen 
charter members, adopting a constitu- 


tion modeled along Rotary lines. Our 
membership consists of the wives, 
mothers, or sisters of Rotarians. Our 


object is to promote sociability among 
our members in order that we will be 
better able to enjoy the social affairs 
of the Rotary club. We meet the first 
Tuesday of each month, usually in the 
home of a member. Each month a 
different member acts as chairman of 
the program for a particular meeting. 
In addition to our own funds, the 
Pitman Rotary Club each year turns 
over to us a special Christmas fund 
which is used in distributing toys, 
food, clothing, and coal to the needy. 
ESTELLE M. EASTLOCK. 
Pitman, New Jersey. 


Saw an Opportunity 


DEAR HELENA: 

“To develop acquaintanceship as an 
opportunity for service; to stimulate 
among the members a greater interest 
in the life of the community; to assist 
in the advancement of all of the aims 
of Rotary”; these are aims of the Ro- 
tary Anns of Birmingham, Michigan. 
As it happens, the social work of the 
community is so ably cared for by ex- 
isting organization (to which we Ro- 
tary Anns belong) that we, as a club, 
have assisted rather than sponsored 
such undertakings. Last year, we 
contributed three hundred dollars to 
the Student Loan Fund, one hundred 
dollars for crippled children, and a 


| similar sum to the Community House. 


Ro- 





Grace A. COBB. 
Birmingham, Michigan. 


Organized for War-time Emergency 
DEAR HELENA: 

During the World War several wives 
of Tacoma Rotarians met informally 
to carry on Red Cross and other forms 
of war relief work. When the need for 
this was no longer urgent, it was real- 
ized that there were always other op- 
portunities for similar work. On May 
4, 1920, therefore the Women of 
Rotary of Tacoma adopted a constitu- 
tion and organized formally to carry 
out a definite plan of welfare work 
among needy girls and to aid in civic 
enterprises generally. Layettes and 
other clothing are made by members 
for the needy. A committee visits 
every school in the city to keep in touch 
with needs as they may arise, and regu- 
lar hours are maintained at downtown 
rooms where clothing is kept for dis- 
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DOLOMITis_ 


ITALY 


CORTINA 
D‘'AMPEZZO 





Cortina is situated in the sini! 
ing valley of Ampezzo crow: 
by a gigantic diadem of 
summits of the Dolomites 
which some are delicately pow 
dered with eternal snow. 

All the romantic fascination o! 
the Dolomites is concentrated 
in the basin of Ampezzo, in t! 
heart of the cyclopic rocks 
where the most charming | 
gends of love and death had 
their origin, sung by bards « 
the entire world, who came to 
consider this divine country a 
place of beauty and poetry. 











HOTELS 


Miramonti Majestic 


(luxurious) 


Grand Hotel Savoy 


(1st class) 


Palace Hotel Cristallo 


(1st class) 


Grand Hotel Bellevue 


(1st class) 


In the Tre Croci pass 
(8 kilometers from Cortina) 


Grand Hotel Tre Croc: 


XY 


To reach Cortina d’Ampezzo: 


Ferrovia delle Dolomiti 


Calalzo-Cortina-Dobbiaco 


Connecting service with the Italia: 
State Railways and service of ticket 
for routes to be arranged with al 
the International travelling agencies 
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a NRE NRAREeRaRE 
NO BETTER XMAS GIFTS 


than these for Rotarians 







No. 101D 
14 Kt. and 
18 Kt. 
White 


The 
New 
Clark 
Lighter mounted with 14 Kt. White 
Gold Rotary Emblem......... $13.50 





$20.00 10K. Gr. $20.00 





10K Gr. 
14K. Gr. or 14K. W. $25.00 
White $25.00 
: : Grecian 
Black Pattern 
Enameled 
Pattern Send Ring 
Size 
Complete 
with Fine 
Diamond 
10K. Gr. $13.00 


$90 up 14K. Gr. or W. 16.00 





Rotary Mounted Belt Buckles in 
Various Patterns. Priced from 


$3.50 to $35.00 


JEWELERS DISCOUNT—KEYSTONE 


The Miller Jewelry Co. 


Authorized Rotary Manufacturers 


Cincinnati, Unio, U. S. A. 














Tricky, Sporty, Interesting 
Game for the Lawn. 


Write for Information, 
MASON MFG. CO., So. Paris, Maine 
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tribution. Last year we completely! 
outfitted seventy-seven girls. Contri- 
butions, of course, are made to most 
of the various city charities. We main- 
tain an Educational Endowment Fund | 
in honor of our first president from| 
which loans are made to girls in col-| 
leges and business schools. The fund 
is increased by birthday contributions, 
card parties, rummage sales, and do- 
nations from our general treasury. 
The Rotary Club Boys’ Fund and in- 
dividual Rotarians have also given us 
generous support. 
GRACE S. GARLAND. 
Tacoma, Washington. 


They Cannot Make Flannel Nighties 
DEAR HELENA: 

One cannot do perfect 
working with total strangers and the 
heads of committees in such cases are 
at a loss to know just what each in- 
dividual is capable of. Therefore, it 
is essential that the wives of Rotarians 
should know each other well. If visual 
proof is need, as to the work of the 
Spokane Women of Rotary, one only 
needs to take a trip to the Playroom 
for Crippled Children, established at 
St. Luke’s hospital. 

Somehow, men can’t make outing 
flannel nighties and trim Christmas 
trees for youngsters. It takes a woman 
to tell a real good fairy tale and dress 
a doll. In just such little ways as 
these, women are always needed and 
always will be. 

But one of the biggest reasons of all 
is this—“‘Are my husband’s friends my 
friends?” If the wives of men are 
closer associated with each other then 
it naturally follows that Rotarians will 
be even closer friends. 

A MEMBER OF THE SPOKANE WOMEN 

OF Rotary. 


work when 


Promised Not to Bother 

DEAR HELENA: 

My heart rejoiced and was glad after 
the earnest reading of your article, 
“Shall We Have a Women’s Forum,” in 
the November issue of THE ROTARIAN. 

We organized on August 11, 1924 

(with the permission of our local Ro- 
tary Club, with the unwritten, but un- 
derstood, promise of absolute non- 
interference), and have abided and 
worked together in perfect harmony. 
We have done a good work,—for the 
Orthopedic Hospital, making layettes 
and in caring for the needy. We are 
now providing a scholarship. 

With best wishes for a permanent | 
organization, and thanking you for 
blazing the trail, I am, | 

FLoy E. AYLSWORTH. 
Inglewood, Calif. 


Address communications to Helena 
Weatherby, care, THE ROTARIAN, 211 
W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl., 
G&A 
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A Cunard Introduc- 
tion to the Tropics... 
The Franconia West 
Indies Cruise... 


~~ 





A giant Cunarder takes 
the Caribbean as a sort 
of cocktail... Before 
she sails on her magnifi- 
cent World Cruise, the 
Franconia intends to see 
the Old Year die in 
moon-kissed carnival in 
Havana... She will 
visit Port-au-Prince .. . 
Kingston... Colon... 
Nassau... Every day on 
board will be a sun- 
drenched interlude be- 
tween one fascinating 
port and the next.. 
Her sports space is the 
best afloat . . . her state- 
rooms a miracle of com- 
fort ... and her Cruise 
service the pride of the 
Cunard fleet. 





Three 16 day cruises... 
$200 up 
Visiting Port-au-Prince, Kingston, 
Colon, Havana, Nassau. 
Ss. S. FRANCONIA— 
From New York... 
Dec. 1 and Dec. 20, 192 
S. S. SCYTHIA 
From New York ...Jan.7, 1929 


Two 31 day cruises... 
$300 up 
Visiting Nassau, Havana, Port-au 
Prince, Kingston, Cristobal, 
Curacao, La Guayra, Trinidad 
Martinique, Barbados, San Juan, 
Bermuda. 
S. S. CALIFORNIA— 
From New York .. 
Jan. 19 and Feb. 23, 1929 
Every Saturday to Havana by 
the Transatlantic Liner 
Caronia .. . Every luxury of 
a great Cunarder . . . From 
N.Y. ... Jan. 5 to March 16, 
1929 








For further information apply to 


your local agent 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 
WEST INDIES 
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CRUISES 





















\ Its;all they 
say, it is ~, 
,and more! 

















ef ae 
wet TES with ink free and easy as 
a lead pencil without a miss, 
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The European Conferen:e 
By CHARLES E. WHITE 


Past Director of Rotary International 


EW history was made in Paris 

on October 27th and 28th, 

1928, and though future his- 
torians may have no knowledge of the 
date of a meeting un-noticed by the 
Press they will be compelled to take 
cognizance of some of its effects. A 
European Advisory Council has been 
talked about for a long time. The 
need for it was expressed at Brussels 
in 1926, and was again emphasized in 
Zurich in 1927. Rotary extension work 
in Europe is unlike that in any other 
part of the world to which the move- 
ment has been taken. Each country 
has its own problem, and the Rotary 
movement, to be effective, demands a 
different interpretation of its objects 
or at least a differing application. 
There is no word in French which 
nearly corresponds with the word 
“Service,” and Boys’ Work as known 
in North America would be considered 
political in Belgium or Holland. Con- 
sequently, pamphlets of Rotary Inter- 
national while of great interest every- 
where, are not applicable in some 
countries, and because of this handi- 
cap more than usual interest surround- 
ed the first meeting of district 
governors in Europe, assembled as an 
Advisory Committee. 

Delegates gathered together in Paris 
from Austria, Belgium, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark, France, Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, Holland, Hungary, 
Italy, Spain, and Switzerland. It was 
a matter for deep regret that the Ger- 
man, Norway and Sweden delegates 
were unable to be present. Two men 
visiting Europe from America sat in 
and listened to the discussion, occa- 
sionally taking part in the proceedings. 


Two interesting problems presented 
themselves at the commencement, 
namely, what were the most useful 
subjects to be discussed? and for fu- 
ture meetings who would be the most 
useful delegates—the district gover- 
nors in office, or should the scope be 
widened to include for nomination 
those who had already occupied this 
These questions were re- 
served for further consideration. 

Commencing with the program of 
Rotary International to assist clubs to 
prepare a balanced program for the 
fifty-two meetings each year it was 
open to consideration as to whether 
this was better in Europe or whether 
it might not be more useful to keep this 
as a general guide, but to build pro- 


grams more generally on the 
Objects plan, considering in 
Vocational Service, Club Serv 
munity Service, and _ Inte: 
Service. It was agreed that t 
kind of program was vital if 
terest in a club is to be maintai 
the view was general that the 
ed program was not suitable fi 
rope, though most interesting 
general guide, but that it was 
for district governors to adv 
more elastic method surrounding 
Aims and Objects pamphlets. 


Increasing Membership in Clubs 
Often it is more useful to increas 
the membership within a club than + 
form a new club, and the danger of 
doing the latter in out-of-the-way 
places was made apparent. Many 
the classifications in the Standard Out- 
line are naturally unknown, but yet 
interesting to observe how t!} 
standard work is useful as a genera 
outline. Special Commissioner T. C. 
Thomsen referred to the great assist- 
ance he had found by using the tele- 
phone directory as a reminder of the 
best men to approach as foundat 
members of a Club or to swell the 
of membership. 


The Inter-City 


It is believed that one of the 
benefits of Rotary might be discovered 
in the inter-city meeting. Such gath- 
erings must never be forced: they 
must come naturally, or not at all. Yet 
what a delight to bring strangers to- 
gether from different towns, and, bet- 
ter still, if the meeting-place can be 
some city where a Rotary club has not 
been established, and so that business 
and professional men carefully select 
ed might be shown Rotary in practic: 
and interested in the movement. The 
Club Weekly Bulletin was discovered 
to be in general use throughout thé 
continent. In some countries it is bet- 
ter that it should consist purely 
Rotary literature, while in others— 
Italy, for example—it is proved to be 
better to say less about Rotary and 
more about subjects of general inter- 
est that have only an indirect bearing 
on the Six Objects of Rotary. 


The Aims and Objects Plan 

It was thought to be a good day 

Rotary when the many ramificati 

of the movement had been simplifi 
It had led to better understanding and 


was 


Meeting 


gre it 








oecerters 





bs 





December, 1928 


more useful practical work, and the | 
jistrict governors were in full agree- | 
ment that this was a useful presenta- 
tion of Rotary for every country. | 


The Work of Extension 
Two different plans were discussed, 
vhich may be classified as The Out- | 
yost Plan and The Group Plan. In 
the former method one or two Rotary | 
lubs would be formed in different | 
countries, with the hope that Rotary | 
would extend from these. The other | 
method was to extend more slowly in | 
groups and along the trunk railway | 
lines, getting support for each new | 
club from neighboring towns, and mak- | 
ing possible inter-city meetings, and 
easier the visits of the governor. There 
was no indecision as to which was the | 
better method, everyone being certain | 
that to form clubs in isolated places 
would be fatal to the work of exten- 
sion. 
The Value of Conference 
Having regard to the lack of under- 
standing of economic questions, difficul- 
ties of travel, inconveniences of pass- 
ports, handicaps of various customs in 
different countries, and varying stand- 
ards of practice in business, the 
opinion was expressed that to have a 
statement prepared to create general 
interest on these subjects at a confer- | 
ence such as that held annually by 
Rotary International in Great Britain | 
and Ireland would be very helpful in- | 
deed. Much prejudice could also be | 
dispelled by an interchange of speakers | 
from other cities and countries. | 
| 


Exchange of Young Business Men 


Opinion was sympathetic to the | 
good work that may be accomplished | 
by the careful selection of young men | 
who could be sent on a visit to other | 
countries in the care of well-known | 
business men. It was considered, | 
however, that this is not specifically 
and exclusively work to be done by the | 
Rotary movement, and it was consid- 
ered wiser to leave the matter to in- | 
dividual Rotarians rather than to have 
any Rotary organization shoulder ead 


responsibility. 


Questions of Finance 


Dealing generally with financial | 
matters and referring to the per capi- 
ta tax the generosity of North Ameri- 
can Rotarians was referred to in terms 
of great appreciation. The two days 
session was found to be too short to do 
more than prepare the ground for 
more concentrated work, and it was 
considered strongly advisable to hold 
another meeting in the Spring before 
the present district governors complete 
their year of service. 
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HOMERIC 


Just as the camel is the super-travel- 
vogue of the desert, so is the Homeric 
“The Ship of Splendor”—the cruise-ship 
to the Mediterranean .. . she is the 
lurgest steamer on this route and pre- 
sents an itinerary that includes every 
place of proveninterest from metropolis 
to mosque .. . her appointments and 
creature comforts, her interesting en- 
tertainments aboard and ashore, her 
opportunities for relaxation stand 
unsurpassed, . . . rightly her cruise is 
called the 


CRUISE SUPREME 
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Health and Character 


By GrorGE W. OLINGER 


Chairman of Boys Work Committee 


is a busy boy, and a busy boy is a 


1 has been said that a happy boy 


healthy 


good boy, and that a good boy is a 
boy. Notwithstanding some 
notable exceptions to the contrary, the 
statement is certainly correct and con- 


| tains much food for thought. 


;} more 


always 


There is a very much larger and 
vital connection between health 
as we know it and character, than is 
apparent and a great many 
times it would seem we are quite in- 
clined to get the cart before the horse 
and concern outselves greatly as tothe 
character of a boy without giving any 
consideration to the fact that his 
health is what needs toning, and per- 
haps a “program,” rather than feeling 
so great concern relative to his con- 
duct. 

There is a very definite connection 


| then between “being busy” and “being 
| good.” 


Activity of the right sort, which 
finds expression under the right condi- 


| tions, is a vital factor in health and 





character. As one boy-minded man has 
said, “The boy with nothing to do and 
nowhere to do it provides the endless 
grist for the Juvenile Court.” 

On the other hand the modern boy 
who has the benefits of a well-articu- 
lated program of all-round activity, 
supervised just enough for safety (and 
not enough to rob it of its spontaneity 
or exuberance), is busy, happy, and 
well, and in the enthusiastic pursuit 
of his play (things to do), he is laying 
down character habits which make him 
what he is—day by day he becomes, by 
what he does. So we build health and 
character together through his activity 
of interests—when they are _intelli- 
gently planned for. 

Health, too, is a very much larger 
thing than mere physical well-being. A 
boy, to be healthy and to be a boy of 
character, must not only be directed 
and trained into a scheme of automatic 
health habits but must have a health- 
ful mental outlook and attitude plus a 
satisfying normal social experience in 
order to get for him: 2lf satisfying hap- 
piness and thus hea.th, all of which 
seems somewhat involved and compli- 
cated until we see how well nature 
has rounded it all out and made it sim- 
ple for the growing boy by urging him 
persistently to do things (play), and 
by planting deeply within his very na- 
ture, a rounded variety of play urges 
which literally cry for expression— 


| “itches,” if you please, which will not 


be stilled until a boy plays vigorously 


with his body, his mind, his e1 
self, and his social being. Ess 
health and character for a bo 
then, through play. 

The old-time large family wa 
mal play group made up of d 
temperaments with different i1 
and abilities, and the boy as a 
member, under normal _ con 
grew strong and developed. Wh 
family dwindled in size, the natura] 
neighborhood gang in a measure too 
its place, but robbed largely 
urban opportunity for exuberant 
expression so that organized 
mentary boy programs have now f 
a tremendous place and are fu 
mental to a boy’s best unfoldment be- 
cause they can and do so often provid: 
what the single home with no other boy 
member can provide. 

Continual repression of norma] play 
urges (apparently so necessary to a 
boy’s best unfoldment), hold dangerou 
possibilities. Limited opportunity 
free action, to vigorous “doing” 
every realm of boy interest tends t 
reduce health and consequently charac- 
ter. Very often what a problem boy 
needs is not more domination and artifi- 


cial restraint of law and perhaps jail, 


but more freedom to do worth-whil 
things which bring natural pleasur 
and satisfaction. 

Of course a boy must be taught pe. 
sonal cleanliness; to eat properly: 
to sleep sufficiently; and to rest con 
pletely—but once more Nature’s way 
to do this job best is a big program of 
vigorous activity which automatically 
calls then for food and more food, fo 
physical fitness in order to becom 
“captain” or “leader” which 
training by choice (baths, diet, rest), 
instead of by the harangue and badg 
ering of a fastidious mother—to wit 


ness, properly organized and directed 


athletics and their results. 

A radical educator says if he 
his way, a boy would never enter 4 
schoolroom until he was twelve or thir 


] 


teen, but would play (indulge in boy- 


interest activity), out-of-doors all th 


1] 


day every day of the year. He would 


then have accumulated the raw mate 


rial out of which to organize useful, 


healthful, enduring adulthood. 
Can we not approach this ideal 


nearly as possible for the average bo) 


by giving more time to real wort 
while boy-activity programs of 
wholesome sort, 
health in all of its many phases for ' 
boy—knowing full well that stu 
character must be a by-product? 


means 


nad 


seeking primarily 


ta 
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em ber, 


A Letter on the 
Pacific Conference 


I was brought in contact with 

the Rotarians on the “Taiyo 

1,” on their way to the Pacific Con- | 

1ce at Tokyo, through the inter-| 

m of my old-time college friend, | 
itari Kitashima, for years the genial 
retary of the Tokyo Rotary Club, 
familiarily known as “Kitty.” I 

; permitted, as his guest, to attend 
any of the sessions of the confer- 
as well as to mingle freely with 
the Rotarians from America, Hawaii, 
nd New Zealand, as they sailed wes st- | 
ard across the Atlantic. These 


[iva not a Rotarian myself, 


ice 





tlemen were outstanding representa- 
tives of the business and professional | 
ife of their respective countries. They | 
were joined on their arrival by a sim-| 
ilar group from Australia, the Philip- 
pines, and other parts of the Orient. | 
At Yokohama Harbor they were met 
by delegates from the Rotary Clubs of 
Tokyo and Yokohama in gaily deco- 
rated yachts, and accorded a welcome | 
of extraordinary enthusiasm. The busi- 
ness sessions of the conference were 
confined to three days, but the social | 
functions began when the steamship | 
reached quarantine and continued in| 
Yokohama, Tokyo, and elsewhere, until | 
the last Rotarian had left Japan. | 

Others will, of course, describe this | 
important series of meetings for the} 
columns of THE ROTARIAN. In this let- 
ter I wish only to comment very briefly 
on three aspects of the conference that 
seemed to me particularly significant. 

The first of these was the extraor- 
dinary hospitality shown by the Jap- 
anese Rotarians, the Japanese press, 
the Japanese Government, and the Jap- 
anese people, toward the visiting Ro- 
tarians. Official welcome was extended 
not only by officers of Rotary clubs, but 
also by the mayor of Yokohama, a cab- 
inet minister, the father of the reign- 
ing empress, the mayor of Yokohama, 
and the prime minister. Not only at 
official luncheons and dinners were the 
delegates royally entertained, but also 
at many private homes were they with 
exquisite courtesy given an under- 
standing of what Japanese domestic 
hospitality is like. Everywhere was 
there an eagerness to leave no stone 
unturned by which the visitors might 
get the greatest possible profit from 
their sojourn in this delightful coun- 
try. 

The second aspect of the conference 
which impressed me, was the skill with 











which the program had been arranged, 
the minute attention to detail with | 
which it was carried out, and the abil- | 
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features make the Sanitarium ideal as a vacation retreat. 
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Strength and stamina 

r the work ahead; 
vigor, confidence in 
yourself, mental energy 

only correct physical 
exercise promotes this. 

Is it worth one min- 
ute 60 second ot 
your time, before breal 
fast, in your office or 
at night? 





Min-X-ize is an entirely new idea; pat- 
ented, copyrighted. Teaches how to exer- 
cise muscles in large groups in a natural 
way—enabling you to take a_ properly 
balanced and most helpful exercise in 
only one minute of time. It teaches con- 
centration and mental control over mus- 
cles as an aid to exercise, It can be light 
or exhaustively strenuous, as you desire. 
It gives in one minute more beneficial 
exercise than an hour in the gym. 

Min-X-ize is quickly learned—six brief, 
fully illustrated lessons, taught by mail. 
It is individual, each person receiving in- 
structions especially for his or her re- 
quirements, 
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full particulars. 
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| ity with which the Japanese presiding 


officers were able to conduct meetings 
in an unfamiliar language. Tokyo, the 
imperial capital, where the meetings 
were held, was nearly destroyed by fire 
only five years ago. Though the re- 
building has begun, Tokyo is still a 
stricken city, and Japan is a poor coun- 
try. It is a striking commentary on 
Japanese enterprise that under the con- 
ditions now existing, citizens of Tokyo 
should be willing to give so generously, 
both of their time and money for the 
success of an international meeting. 
My final comment on this conference 
is that it seems to me an enterprise of 
the first magnitude in the promotion 
of international goodwill. Not always 
have the Orient and the Occident seen 


Decem b 192 ) 
eye to eye. Not even yet do 
derstand each other fully. 
in our international relations 
made involving dangerous po 
The jingoes in both countries } 
more vociferous than the fa 
statesmen. I greatly rejoice, t] 
that Rotary International has 
together some of the leading 
the West and some of the lead 
its of the East, that they 
look each other in the face, 
their misunderstandings, and | 
te realize that they have a 
mission to promote goodwill 
themselves and throughout the world 
FRANKLIN C. SoOUTHWorTH. 
President, Meadville Theologic 
School, University of C} 





A Romance of Modern Business 


(Continued from page 22) 


From the records of the 
for 


it before you. 
opportunities your job has held 
others you can glimpse the future it 
holds for you. In this way the imag- 
ination has full play, and in every job 
there is room for improvement. 

“An intelligent mind will assimilate 
all the knowledge of the job. The sec- 
ond-rater never gets anywhere because 
he isn’t alive to opportunity when it 
comes. Living with work is better than 
looking at it. When a man says he is 
over-working his brain, he means he is 
over-worrying his brain. No one need 
fear over-working the brain. Every 
man of initiative works his own way, 
and the test is not whether he is doing 
the thing as you would do it, but is he 
getting results?” 


Consistently Thomas Sheehan makes 


| no attempt to regulate the lives of his 


employees. He is opposed to every 
form of paternalism and puts every 
man on his own merits. He holds that 
everyone in industry is really working 
for himself, is both his own master and 
his own servant, and should be so re- 
garded. 

“After all is said,” the big, genial 
fellow declares, “I’m not making ma- 
chinery or cutlery. I’m making Me and 
Me makes those. Probably getting the 
knowledge tools you require is a heart- 
breaking job until it becomes a pleas- 
ure, and then it becomes more or less 
an obsession. You work at it over- 
time, and you want to do the thing that 
has never been done before. In other 
words you want to make the other fel- 
low’s book yours, and then go him one 
better. 

Rotarians will be specially interested 
to hear Thomas Sheehan’s comments on 
service. He says: “The true blooded 
man knows you have got to serve to 
live. He knows that service in the last 
analysis is Jack doing something for 
Jim—for which he receives a token in 


exchange that he passes along next day 
to Joe. So while he dreams his dreams 
and sees his visions—and I think these 
are indispensable—he knows that the 
only thing that will make them com: 
true is a good day’s work, selling some- 
thing that someone will buy, perfecting 
something that will carry on progress 

“I would say further that no mar 
has a right to expect 100 per cent 1 
turns for inferior production. Service 
is rapidly becoming a hackneyed word 
I will try to give you a machinist’s 
definition of it, for a machinist’s phil- 
osophy is a little bit different. With 
him things have to measure up. It has 
got to be inches from point to point, 
and the pinion and the driver gear hav 
got to be in the right ratio in order 
that a machine may function properly 

“The machinist deals in percentages. 
He knows that somewhere in the world 
there is the 100 per cent man—and 
somewhere the 1 per cent man. Just as 
he never expects to get one thousand 
pieces an hour out of the machine that 
is only geared and built for five hun- 
dred, so he doesn’t expect a 1 per cent 
man to do a 100 per cent man’s work 

“While he has ideals—shouldn’t we 
all—while he is willing that people 
should look at things from an idealist’s 
point of view, to him the men and 
women are human machines in the 
workshop of life—each turning out the 
same product—service—to the human 
race.” 

Lastly, it is Tom Sheehan’s idea that 
the world pays full value for value re- 
ceived, and he bases his opinion on long 
experience. To illustrate: 

“IT have been asked why I remain 2 
Rotarian. My only answer is because 
Rotarians like me—and I like to be 
liked. It is a spur that keeps one on 
his mettle to merit the good opinion of 
his fellows. After all, I believe, tha* 
is why we remain anything.” 
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December, 1928 


The Second Pacific 
Conference 
(Continued from page 33) 


Bruce, prime minister of Australia; 
Rotarian Rhodes reads one from 
E. Foales, prime minister of New 
land. Happy at so much official | 
ognition we hurry back—for tonight 
mes the president’s ball. 
This proves most interesting. After 
Tum Sutton has graciously ac- | 
cnowledged the presentation of a silver 
vase and accompanying flowers, nearly 
five hundred couples dance happily. 
Hut between dances there are surprise | 
entertainments well calculated to give 
and respect for old Japan. 
These include a Samurai dance, and 
the presentation of a _ sword 
Samurai robe to President Sutton; a | 
picturesque Lion dance; the wild march 
of Nichirn pilgrims in their red coats. 
We go home very tired—but extremely | 
pleased. | 
Wednesday morning sees the crowd 
greatly reduced in numbers and still | 
a bit fagged. But lusty singing sets | 
that right, and we have an interesting 
session, listening to reports on Rotary’s 
progress in India, Mexico, China, | 
Korea, and elsewhere. There are more | 
congratulatory cables and another pres- 
entation—a letter framed in Tas- 
manian wood, sent by the Melbourne | 
club. Some of the district reports are | 
made at the conference itself, some at 








M rs. 





interest 


| 
and 





the round table at noon. President Sut- 
ton sums it all up for us, before the 
closing address is delivered by Chuzo 
Mitsuchi, Minister of Finance. 

Wednesday also has its share of en- 
tertainment—there is the colorful and 
musical Hawaiian tea-party; and—for 
the ladies—the chance to inspect the 
trousseau of a Japanese bride, see the 
wedding presents, a marriage ceremony 
is staged by movie actors. At night 
there is a trip to the Imperial theatre, 
where a prepresentative Kabuki drama 
is followed by dancing of Ruth Page 
of the Metropolitan (New York) 
Opera. 

Thursday morning our motorcade 
winds its way to the historic Meiji 
Shrine, reached by gravelled, tree-bor- 
dered avenues. Then, thanks to the 
good offices of the Home Department, 
we are privileged to visit the Imperial 
Garden at Shinjuku. Before we do 
that, however, we lunch at Baron 
Furukawa’s villa in Nishigahara and 
witness the Japanese tea ceremony and 
other native observances. 

Finally it is all over—and our dele- 
gates scatter to the four winds. Now 
wherever we go we shall be a little more 
certain of finding friends, a little more 





anxious to make friends. 
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The Vital Point — 


of.any printed sales message is the 
picture. Barnes Crosby Company 
supplies the creative ability, 


pictures and plates, that shortens 
the distance to the dotted line. 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


E. W. HOUSER, 


PRES, 


ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENOGRAVING SHOPS 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST. 
CANAL STATION 


CHICAGO. 


Here’s something 
youll want 


Here’s a novelty tapestry which 
every Rotary Club will want in the 
club quarters and every Rotarian 
will want for his office, his den, or 
as a present to his wife or sweet- 
heart. It is luxuriously made of 
the finest cotton chenille, in the 
official Blue and Gold, with the 
emblem embossed in the weaving. 
The colors are guaranteed not to 
fade from washing, boiling or 
sunlight. 
postpaid to you. 


The size is 24x36 and the price is reasonable. Just $5 


Lee 










Valway Rug Mills 


Division Callaway Mills 
La Grange, Georgia 





What Rotarians Look For 


The first thing they do on meeting 
days is to study the 
ATTENDANCE CHART 
Members see at a glance who are 
absenting themselves. The best at- 
tendance builder devised. 
New Chart sent to Secretaries for 
25c. Write for one today. 
Moorse Push-Pin Co. 
(Wayne Junction) Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Specialty Art Dept., 
Box 456 


Special PARTY FAVOR Assortment 


A wonderful Party assortment for 25 couple 





50 Paper Hats 56 Noi kers 3200 Ser 

§ joons 50 Decorations Confetti $ 10.00 
Half of this assortment for Double quantity and greater 
smaller party or 25 $6 aesortment for 

people... 100 or 50 coupies 


Catalog for other assortments for other party 
or Holiday celebrations with your order 
“OLD GLORY” MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Flags, Decorations, Banners, Badges, Novelties, etc 
503 South Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 











NEW HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 





Home of Chicago Rotary Club 
for Fifteen Years 


1700 ROOMS—Each with bath 

World Renowned Restaurants 
Rotarians from many climes always make the 
New Hotel Sherman their home when in Chi- 
cago. Chicago Rotary Club Luncheons every 
Tuesday at 12:15 You will find a real 
Rotary welcome here. 3 
Ernest Byfield 

President 


Frank W. Bering 


Vice Pres. and Man. Dir. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 





° 
With 
Emblem 
Solid Bronze Book Ends . : $10.00 
Solid Bronze Picture Frame, antique finish 20.00 
Chenille Rug, 24x36 in 5.00 
Desk Sets, 6 pieces - .. 10.00 
Eversharp Pencil, gold 3.50 
Leather Brief Cases $5.00 to 15.00 
Leather Bill Folds 250 t 8.00 
Radiator Emblems 50 to 2.00 
Bronze Lancheon Bell 19.00 to 30.00 
Bronze Emblem Shicids 1.50 to 25.00 
Celluloid Membership Sign 1.25 


Diamond-set Lapel Buttons $15.00 to 150.00 
AND 
FOR HOLIDAY PARTIES 


Emblem Balloons—Paper Hats—Favors 
Noise Makers — Novelties — Decorations 


Complete Catalog sent upon request 
Russell-Hampton Co., Inc. 
“Everything a Club Needs” 


500 West Adams St., Chicago, III. 
"oe 'e ene see ee 
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Salt Lake City, Utah 


HOTEL UTAH 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr. 
Club Luncheon held here Tuesdays 


Visitmg Rotarians Welcome 


Rotary 














To be publish j 


PORTS OF DESTINY 


By Ernest W. 


Shaw 


The strangest book ever written. Watch for 


turther announcements, 





STERLING SILVER HNIFE 
—~ $2.50 





Wall Plaque for Office or Home; 10” walnut $8 
Ladies Compact; jeweled Mother of Pearl...... 1 
Hats, Banners, Arm Bands, Canes, Badges, etc. 
M. HEFTER’S SONS, 154 Lawrence St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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“God Rest You Merry, Gentlem. »” 


(Continued from page 36) 


where two other singers fought against 
the approach of a grim Visitor who 
might come, even on Christmas Day. 
At. six o’clock all 
Kewassee Quartet, 
and including replacements, were back 
at the Little Owl cafe, sipping hot cof- 
fee and thawing cramps from icy feet. 
Dr. 
there 
against the door after he had closed 
it, absently pulling at his gloves and 
studying the row of men before him. 


members of the 


present personnel 


them 
stood 


Lawrence Jorgan found 


when he came, and he 


It was a question which every one 
hated to ask, but Rev. Bailey finally 
voiced it. 

“Well, Doctor. Tell us. 
field—?” 

Dr. Jorgan shook his head and be- 
gan to smile. . . “We never expected 
this, Tommy. Hesterfield has had his 
place—what shall we say, usurped?— 
by you, and I’ve had mine usurped by a 
stranger.” 


Is Hester- 


E went over to Gessler and shook 

hands. “Dr. Jorgan. Glad to know 
you, sir. You have a wonderful voice. 
I never heard one so deep before. . . 
Oh, he’ll live, boys. He’ll live. It’s 
funny. He had been talking to me 
and I had been talking to him; you 
know—business gone, money. gone, 
home mortgaged—he thought he was 
too old to make a fresh start. . .” 

Al Underwood blew his nose noisily. 
The rest sat in silence. 

“And I ‘Well, Hes. You’re 
here in Kewassee. The town likes you 
—the town’s your friend. We all are. 
This is your town and—Why,’ I told 


said, 


him, ‘I wouldn’t be surprised if Al 
and the Reverend came around in the 
morning and sang a little duet for 
you—” 

“We almost—didn’t go,” said the 
minister. 


“__And then he heard the Quartet 
when you came. He—sort of snapped 
out of it and began to fight when we 
thought he done. Crisis past. 
Patient’s condition favorable.” 


was 


He stopped suddenly, turning and 
gazing through the glass door at the 
white snow. 

“Good stuff,” muttered Underwood, 
but the rest couldn’t say anything. At 


last Rev. Bailey and Al stood up; 
there were desultory thanks and fare- 
wells for Gessler and Tommy; the 


others went out and up the street. 


Henry was back in the kitc} 
ing over turkeys. 

Gessler began to put on his 
and fumble for the bag he ha 
a corner. “I must find out al 
train for Mint Center,” he mun 


Tommy watched him in a 
He struggled for words. 


“You ’ave no family,” 
to say. 


he m iged 


The stranger faced him, and h; 
were gleaming wet. “No. I hav 
family any more. My son was kil}; 
at Verdun.” 

“You’d better spend Christmas Day 
’ere with us,” said Tommy. 

Gessler regarded him in silence: 
then set down his bag with a decided 
thump. 


“It was up by Jovincy,” murmured 
Tommy in a dull sing-song, “and w 
was doing a bit of fraternizing. 
out in a sap, and Fritz ’e was out to 
Star shells busting be’ind ’im, but it 
was Christmas Eve. And after ’e wa: 
through singing, I crawls over to 
and ’e says, ‘Would you like 
cheese?’ ’e says. And I gives him a tin 
of plum-and-apple in exchange. . .” 


I wa 


im 


some 


Gessler stretched out his arm. “Let 
me see your hand.” He took Tommy’s 
left hand and touched the little finger, 
off at the joint. “How was it you 
entered the army with this?” 


“It came later,” said Tommy. ”Ma- 
chine gun at Agincourt. Just nicked 
it a bit. But I fancy the captain 
thought I’d tried to give myself « 
Blighty, so ’e stuck me back in the 
ranks with a dressing tied around it. .. 
Did you know the ’and when you first 
saw me this morning? There’s many 
a nicked ’and.” 


“No,” said Gessler. 
was lulling and very low. “There are 
many nicked hands, as you say. But 
it was the—what we call Weltschmertz 
—the world pity, the war horror in 
your eyes. And I knew—if I could 
hear you sing—” 


His deep voice 


“I didn’t ’ave to ’ear you sing,” 
Tommy declared. “You ’ad your ’elmet 
off, up there at Jovincy, and all] the 
Very lights would shine on your bald 
‘ead. There aren’t two ’eads like that 
in the world. Nor voices. . . I fancy 
we'll do a bit of singing today, 
‘ome with Ede and Mabe!.” 
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ONE OF THE FINEST 
HOSPITALS OF ALL TIME 





HOSPITAL which is to be built un- 
der almost ideal circumstances. A 
new building. A new site. Everything that 
modern medicine and surgery can require 
for the saving of human life and the pres- 
ervation of health. Planned by some of the 
most skillful hospital architects in the 
country. Nothing skimped; nothing omit- 
ted. Nothing changed or altered for ex- 
pediency or financial reasons. It is to be 
an outstanding example of a hospital as it 
snould be. 


The Board of Directors, the staff, the nurs- 
es and the friends of The Allegheny Gen- 


The New Allegheny General, in Pittsburgh 


eral raised a fund exceeding $5,000,000 
for the new building. Ketchum, Inc. as- 
sisted in presenting the case to the people 
of Pittsburgh. The campaign was carried 
to this great success in the very heat of 
one of the most absorbing and distracting 
presidential contests in history. 

The same facilities which Ketchum, Inc. 
provided for this hospital campaign are 
available to you in raising money for your 
hospital, college or church. For specific 
information, write direct to Carlton G. 
Ketchum. This will not obligate you in 
any way. 


KETCHUM. Ine. 


Park Building, Pittsburgh - 149 Broadway, New York - Republic Bank Bldg., Dallas 
Executives: George Ketchum; Carlton G. Ketchum; Norman MacLeod; Robert E. Grove 


Financial Campaigns organized and directed for hospitals, colleges, churches, 


fraternal organizations and other non-profit-making institutions. 
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in $200 in a week side 
! commissions peaks well 
| for KRISS-KROSS.” - 
6 J. C. Kettoce, Kansas. @ 
| 








*EARCH the whole country over—you’ll 
never find such an astonishing opportunity 
to make real money as KRISS-KROSS of 

fers you today! The big magazines—Saturday 
Evening Post, Liberty, American, etc carry 
smashing ads on KRISS-KROSS Millions of 
men who have read about this wonderful in 
vention are anxious to test it And the fact 
that KRISS-KROSS is never sold in_ stores 
creates a sensational opportunity for salesmen 
to make $30 to $60 a day 

Proof? Here's plenty of it. King of Mass., 

made $66 in one day-—$10 of it while he was 
waiting at a filling station for gas. Kantala, in 
spare time averaged $75 a week for a few 
hours each evening. Hopkins of Mich., Thomas 
of Ohio, Fitzgerald of Calif., and hundreds of 
others report earnings equally sensational. This 
marvelous new shaving invention has upset all 
the big-profit records in the direct-selling field. 


Most Amazing Shaving Invention 


KRISS-KROSS is much more than a stropper 
It is a super-stropper—a blade-rejuvenator. Ab 
solutely unlike anything else Prolongs the life 
of any blade for weeks, months—even years t 
strops with a diagonal stroke just like a master 
barber—but with an unvarying accuracy no 
human can ever hope to attain. Eight “lucky 
leather grooves” do the trick in 11 seconds 
Strops heavy at the start—light at the finish— 
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and leaves your blades with the keenest cutting 


edge steel can take! 


When a man finds out how marvelously 
will solve his shaving problem—it doesn’t 
him 10 seconds to buy it. And no 
Think what you offer a man. Keen, 


shaves such as he’s only dreamed 
Sharp, “new” 


FREE to each purchaser, 
wonderful opening that gives you! 


onal (new way) Exclusive feature 


you can imagine. 


Rush 


vertising. KRISS-KROSS is a self 
as you never heard of before. 
going like wildfire. Find out about 
tional money-maker. 
it is to make $100—$125 a week like 
others. This calls for quick action. 
Mail the coupon now. 


“KRISS KROSS 


Pooaa Manufacturers of Mechanical STROPPER 


Strop pers in the World 


Rhodes Mfg. Co., Dept. W-3493, 1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


razor blades every day 
life! Freedom from 83% of his shaving 
pense, no matter what safety razor he uses! 
O 

Free Mystery Razor Boosts Sales! 

As a special gift to introduce KRISS-KROSS 
we give you a new kind of razor to 
Just think what a 
This aston- 
ishing invention is three razors in one! i 
instantly adjustable—straight, T-shape 


Coupon for Details! 


Thousands of dollars are being spent in _ad- 
seller 
Territories are 
this sensa- 
See how simple 


wonder! 

velvety 
of before! 
of hi 


present 


or diag- 
cuts beard 
resistance 45% and gives the smoothest 
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Rhodes Mfg. Co., Dept. W-3493 
1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Please send me full details of your nationally-advertised 
KRISS-KROSS Stropper and explain your unusual sales plan 
Also tell me how I can make big money giving away KRISS 
KROSS Razors FREE. 
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KRISS-KROSS Offers You the 
Most Sensational Profits of Your Life 


FULL TIME 


KRISS-KROSS offers steady profits—$300 to 
$750 a month for full time It pays real 
profits on every sale. There is nothing small 
or trivial about either the proposition or the 
money it brings you. 


$300 to $750 a Month 
SPARE TIME 


KRISS-KROSS is_ ideal for the spare-time 
worker because it sells itself. ven a man of 
limited experience can make $8 to $18 an even 
ing with surprising ease. The $5000 sales 
course manual that we furnish free contains 
selling secrets that are priceless. 


$8 to $18 an Hour 
SIDE LINE 


So successful has KRISS-KROSS proved as a side 
line that hundreds of tailoring, shirt, and other sales 
men are adding $60 to $175, a week to their incomes 
Without the slightest extra ‘‘foot-work’” on your part 
KRISS-KROSS will add many dollars to the income. 


$60 to $175 a Week 
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